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| The Apollinaris spring overlooks the Rhine Valley. From it 
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" p ollin Ari is ‘sparkling’ spring water comes the soft water naturally aerated affectionately nown as 


Polly. Apollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 
the true flavour of a whisky. Ask for ‘Scotch and POLLY’ 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD&CO. LTD., 
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why your watch —xemes 
gentlemen’s ultra thin watch of 18 ct. gold. £228.10.0. 
secured the very best time-piece in its class: for here each 
( ; ad watch has been selected by experts and submitted to the most 
TO m a 17a if rigorous testing and inspection. . . and has passed with honours. 


Every watch we display has our exclusive two-year uncondi- 


To buy a watch at Garrard is to be certain that you have 


tional guarantee, which is givén in addition to the maker’s 
warranty. The wisest way to buy a watch is to go to Garrard, 


GARRARD Crown Jewellers where you see only the world’s finest watches in a wide 


variety of designs. 


112 REGENT STREET: W.t REGent 3021 (11 lines) An illustrated catalogue of watches will be sent free upon request. 
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Army drivers say it, 
as they go through thick and thin, 
























Rally-drivers give it 
as the reason why 


Jazz-band leaders sing it 
when the Saints 


come marching in— 




















The Es-so sign means hap-py mo-tor-ing Call at the Es-so sign 
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GOLDEN 
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RALLY OR EVERYDAY DRIVING-ALWAYS A WINNER 


SUNBEAM RAPIER 


Jack Brabham,World Champion Racing Driver1959260, 
says “It’s engineering skill that makes the Rapier a con- 





sistent winner of gruelling rallies. The same skill that wins 
in everyday driving, too! Look what you get. All the power, 
pep and performance of a sports car. Plus luxurious com- 
fort, ample room, outstanding reliability. If you really enjoy 


your driving, you must try the Rapier — 
NOW BETTER THAN EVER WITH THE BIGGER 1-6 ENGINE.” 


Saloon £705 plus P.T. £294:17-6 Convertible £745 plus P.T. £311:10-10 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: WHITEWALL TYRES; OVERDRIVE ON 3rd AND 4th GEARS. 
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By Appointment to 

Her Majesty The Queen 
Motor Venicie Manufacturers 
Rootes Motors Limited 


ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


SUNBEAM-TALBOT LTD., COVENTRY. LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION, 
ROOTES LIMITED, DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


Monte Carlo Rally, 1961. ist British car for fourth year 
in succession, also Ist and 2nd—| ,300-! ,600 c.c. Production 
Touring Cars. 

Circuit of Ireland, 1961. Outright winner. Ist |,300- 
1,600 c.c. Series Production Touring Cars. 

Mexico City Closed Circuit 50 km. Race, 1961. Ist 
and 2nd 1,300-1,600 c.c. Production Car Class. Also 


fastest lap and highest average speed of any production car. 
East African Safari, 1961. Ist |,300-1,600 c.c. Series 
Production Touring Cars. 

B.R.D.C. International Trophy Meeting, 1961, Siiver- 
stone. Ist |,000-2,000 c.c. International Production Tour- 
ing Cars. Also new class lap record. 
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GLENFIELD «¢ 
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Flow control in the impounding and de- 
watering systems, the pumping plants and 
the dock-side water supply lines of many of 
the world’s important dry dock installations, 
is effected by Glenfield valves. 
oe 
Head Office and Works: 
KILMARNOCK: SCOTLAND 
#2 
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Crittall products have in 

the past year been exported 
from the United Kingdom 
factories of the Company to 

no less than eighty-one 
countries throughout the world. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE - ESSEX. 





BRANCHES AND AGENTS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


CRITTALL 
metal windows 
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BANK ADVERTISING IS ALWAYS A PROBLEM... 


. . . because some of those who see it are rather too young to appreciate it, while some 
have a bank account already. And once people have chosen a bank they tend to stick 
to it, and finally to regard it as an old friend. 

BUT if you haven’t yet taken the plunge (and nowadays a bank account is really as 
essential as a telephone), you should make a beeline for your nearest branch of Barclays. 
Opening an account there will only take a few minutes and our staff will gladly explain 
to you how very useful it can be and how little it need cost you. 


oe BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Money ts our business 
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Diamonds are the very language of 
love, but what is the language of diamonds? 
Mute, they lie buried in Africa’s rich earth 
while men and machines eagerly search them 
out. Then, perhaps in Antwerp or London, 
New York or Amsterdam, they are 
slowly polished until their brilliance 


surpasses all human conversation. 





And only then, set in ring or 


re, 
# 
i 


brooch or other token, can 


ey 


a diamond speak the tender words 
which convey, for ever, 


Man’s homage to Woman. 


— . 
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And why not you? 





When you buy a 
diamond, be guided 
by knowledge as well 
as by love, for 


diamonds last for ever. 





© i carat A reliable jeweller 

@ — is your best adviser. 
Ask him for De Beers’ 
fascinating booklet 

& 1 CARAT about the world’s 


most precious gift. 
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MARVELLOUSLY PRESERVED IN SPITE OF 333 YEARS UNDER WATER: 


OF THE SWEDISH KING GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: 


June 17 is due to be Vasa day in Stockholm, as the ancient vessel, now raised 
from Stockholm harbour, will be towed through the city on a pontoon to the 
exhibition site where she will remain for the next six or seven years, surrounded 
by an insulated and air-conditioned building which will allow Vasa to dry 
out at the right temperature and speed. At present she is still in a Stockholm 
dry-dock. Most of the water has now been pumped out of her, and she will 
shortly be placed on the pontoon, visible in the background of the photograph 
above. Eventually, after the lengthy process of drying out is complete, Vasa 
will be made into a permanent museum. The story of the salvaging of Vasa 
is an interesting one. Less than forty years after the ship sank in 1628, most 
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THE 1400-TON WARSHIP VASA—THE HOPE AND DISAPPOINTMENT 
SHE IS NOW IN A STOCKHOLM DRY-DOCK. 


of the bronze guns were brought up from a depth of 100 ft.—a remarkable 
diving feat. When no more could be done, the sunken ship gradually slipped 
from people’s memories, and, in fact, its location was forgotten until 1956, 
when it was again discovered after many years of investigation. The most 
daring and arduous part of the whole recent operation was the digging of six 
tunnels beneath Vasa’s hull, and the passing through them of 4500 ft. of 6-in. 
steel wires, which were then fastened to surface pontoons. It was during this 
work that so many of the ship’s sculptures, which had fallen from the side of 
the vessel, were located and brought to the surface. Vasa was finally raised 
on April 24. Photographs of some of the recent discoveries are on page 829. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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| Abe year for the past six years the Hallé 

Orchestra, under the personal directorship and 
baton of Sir John Barbirolli, has joined with the 
Central Band of the Royal Air Force to give a 
concert in aid of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund 
and for the pleasure and benefit of the thousands 
who give their services, year in, year out, to that 
noble charity and commemorative institution of 
love and gratitude. For the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund, founded immediately after the First World 
War by the late Lord Trenchard—‘ Father of the 
Royal Air Force ’’—has become, in its forty-two 
years of existence, one of the great institutions of 
the country. It does untold good, and everyone 
actively associated with it knows it and is inspired 
and stimulated by that knowledge to renewed 
activity. Every penny contributed to it and every 
hour of effort given to it, thanks to the spirit that 
animates its direction and the superb organisation 
that controls it, is money and effort that earns an 
incalculable increment. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the knowledge of its existence is a major 
factor in the morale and 
efficiency of the Royal 
Air Force itself, and has 
been so from the start. 
And, as everyone knows, 
in 1940 the Royal Air 
Force, in the teeth of all 
probability and of over- 
whelming odds, saved 
Britain and the world. 
The realisation of this is 
never more than just 
below the surface of 
every man and woman’s 
consciousness in the 
crowded hall, when 
every April, in the anni- 
versary month of the 
R.A.F.’s foundation, Sir 
John Barbirolli raises 
his batonand theconcert 
begins. This feeling is 
all the stronger because, 
in the Prime Minister's 
words, there is a tradi- 
tion of under-statement, 
and almost, anonymity, 
in the Royal Air Force. 
A great human family, knit by service and mutual 
sacrifice, is meeting in the sphere of the spirit that 
music is, in gratitude for fellowship received and 
duty, through comradeship, done. 

The first concert was held in the Royal Albert 
Hall; since then the concerts have been held in the 
Royal Festival Hall. On one occasion the Queen, 
and on others, other members of the Royal family 
have been present and, at all, men who are house- 
hold words in the world of the Royal Air Force, 
including some who have been so since its earliest 
days. But far more significant than the presence 
of any single person or group of persons, however 
distinguished, is the feeling at these concerts that 
the vast majority of those gathered in the great 
hall are members of a family to belong to which is 
a source of pride and happiness to them and which 
exists to repay, as far as possible, the service and 
sacrifice which brave men have given to their 
country. In that sense all present are equals. 
From the Marshals of the Royal Air Force, bright 
with ribbons won for gallantry in the First World 
War or for supreme service in the direction of the 
nation’s war effort in the second, to the humblest 
voluntary worker in the Fund's service, all are 
there for a single reason and with a single 
affection. So is every artist, including its brilliant 
and great-hearted conductor, of the world-famous 
orchestra which, in its life of unceasing travel 
and high professional effort, dedicates this day 





WITH THEIR HONORARY COLONEL 


Colonel of the regiment. In the morning she 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to the service and 
Royal Air Force. 
There is a tendency, in the “ never had it so 
good "’ and “I’m all right Jack "’ atmosphere of a 
thriving peacetime society to imagine that, with 
the coming of the Welfare State, the need for 
voluntary charity has ceased. This, as H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh has pointed out, is “ rather 
like saying that because we have a free dental 
service there is no point in cleaning our teeth.”’ 
However far-reaching the remedial and mutual- 
insurance service—for that is what, in effect, it is— 
of the Welfare State, it can never take the place 
of willing and self-sacrificing help given by the 
individual to his fellows and inspired by the 
dictates of the human heart. The charity of the 
bureaucratic State is ice-cold and parsimoniously 
calculating; of necessity it has to be, or society 
itself would disintegrate. Public officials must 
administer by set rule, and there can be no personal 
deviation in such rule. Yet needs are personal 


commemoration of the 


and vary from person to person and according to 








WITH PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT. 


Princess Alexandra of Kent visited on May 10 the North Irish Horse at Park Camp, Lulworth, Dorset. She is Honorary 
a visit to Poole General Hospital, where she opened the new maternity 


id 
wing, and later faid the foundation-stone of the new hospital. 


circumstance. No set of rigid rules, however 
wisely and generously conceived, can ever fit all 
conditions, particularly the conditions of human 
grief and necessity. It is part of the great tradition 
of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund that there are no 
hard and fast rules defining the cases of need which 
can be helped or the precise amount of financial 
help that may be given; instead, interpreting the 
ungrudging spirit of love and gratitude which 
from the start has animated those who established 
and have maintained the Fund, its aim has been to 
provide relief, and sufficient relief, in the many 
cases which are outside or need more than can be 
provided within, the scope of State assistance. 
“There are neither lower limits nor upper limits 
and no scales. Each and every case is decided on 
its merits.”’ 

“ The Fund,” in the words of its Annual Report, 
“endeavours to enable dependants to carry on 
some semblance of the life to which they have been 
accustomed and to help children follow the careers 
which their father might reasonably have expected 
them to follow. While the primary object of the 
Fund is to help the disabled and incapacitated and 
the families and dependants of those who have been 
killed or disabled or have died, assistance is also 
available to other past and present members of 
the Service if and when they may be in distress. 
To be eligible for assistance from the Fund, 
whether in the form of grant or loan, ‘ distress ’ 


: OFFICERS, WARRANT OFFICERS AND SERGEANTS OF THE NORTH IRISH HORSE IN A GROUP 


must either exist, or be likely to arise, if immediate 
help is not forthcoming.’’ Within these broad 
limits, and the fact that the Fund, being a Service 
Fund, has to take into account, not only the 
human side, but the service given, the R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund is administered with a remarkable 
and deeply moving elasticity. Like many thou- 
sands of others, I can speak with personal know- 
ledge of the rapidity, generosity and rewarding 
wisdom with which the organisation of the Fund 
acts to meet particular cases of hardship and need. 
Those who administer it interpret their respon- 
sibility in a spirit of warm and unfailing humanity, 
and those who contribute to it can feel sure that 
nothing of what they give will be wasted on restric- 
tive and unrewarding bureaucratic machinery and 
that all will be used constructively to produce the 
maximum possible good. Those who are helped 
by the Fund—and up to date nearly 500,000 
persons have been aided by it in one form or 
another—are given assistance, wherever possible, 
that will enable them to help themselves. Nor is it 
only financial assistance 
that they receive. It is 
the spontaneous and un- 
grudging readiness to 
give assistance where 
distress exists and need 
has arisen which, in so 
many cases, has helped 
men and women, faced 
by overwhelming per- 
sonal disaster through 
the exigencies of war or 
the fatalities of peace- 
time service in a perilous 
calling, to conquer de- 
spair and bitterness and 
face the world afresh. 
Within twenty - four 
hours of the receipt of 
the notification that is 
sent by the Royal Air 
Force to the head- 
quarters of the Fund 
when any officer, airman 
or airwoman is reported 
killed, missing or died 
on service, a letter of 
condolence is sent to 
the next-of-kin on behalf of the Council of the 
Benevolent Fund. And in that letter an offer 
is made of help if help should prove to be 
necessary. Whenever it is asked for or believed 
to be needed a personal call is made by one of the 
army of local voluntary representatives and helpers 
who give their services to the Fund. The same aid 
is given to those who are seriously ill or otherwise 
afflicted by undeserved misfortune. ‘‘I want to 
thank the Fund,” runs one characteristic letter of 
the thousands that are received every year by its 
organisers, “‘ not only for this help but for all the 
assistance they have given me over the dreary 
years of widowhood. Looking back, I think it is 
people like you who really stop one from feeling 
completely hopeless and give one a sense that, 
though it seems as if the end of the world had come, 
there are still people who care.’’ The Fund, which 
on an average distributes anything from {£1000 
to {2000 in help and relief for every day of the 
year, draws its revenue from a vast variety of 
sources, from the princely gift of some great 
company or charitable trust to the widow’s mite 
given in gratitude for the debt owed by every 
living British man and woman to the Royal Air 
Force. In the words of Sir Winston Churchill, 
“The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund is part 
of the conscience of the British nation. A nation 
without a conscience is a nation without a soul. A 
nation without a soul is a nation that cannot live.”’ 
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BUTTER AND CHERUBS, HAT AND SHOE: OBJECTS FROM THE VASA. 
“~Y, Van a ) 
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WORN AWAY BY THE EBB AND FLOW OF 333 YEARS: A 
CHERUB CARVED IN WOOD—ONE OF THE NUMEROUS 


OBJECTS FROM THE SWEDISH WARSHIP VASA. 


IN HEROIC POSE, BUT DESTINED TO A BRIEF LIFE AT SEA: 
A WOODEN STATUE OF A WARRIOR WITH A PLUMED HAT, 
FOUND AFT ABOARD THE VASA. 


STATE OF PRESERVATION, AND PLAYING SOME SORT OF 
MINIATURE STRINGED INSTRUMENT. 
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ANOTHER WOODEN STATUE OF AN ANGEL—IN A BETTER ) 
_ 
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KING GUSTAV OF SWEDEN (CENTRE), WITH SIR HAROLD 
WERNHER, SINCE 1930 A KNIGHT COMMANDER OF 
» THE SWEDISH ORDER OF VASA. 


THE ROYAL COAT OF ARMS FROM THE STERN OF THE VASA—SO-NAMED 


AFTER THE SWEDISH VASA DYNASTY (1521-1654). 


NEARLY 6 FT. IN HEIGHT. 


THE CARVING IS 


A, 
EVIDENCE THAT SWEDISH SEAMEN OF THE 17TH cen- 


TURY SEWED ON THEIR OWN BUTTONS: A WOODEN 
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RECOVERED FROM A SEAMEN’S CHEST: A WIDE-BRIMMED HAT AND A SINGLE SHOE—THE 
REMAINS OF SOME FORGOTTEN SWEDISH LONG JOHN SILVER. 


BUTTER! STILL CLEARLY IDENTIFIABLE IN ITS CONTAINER WHICH HAD BROKEN DURING 
THE LIFTING OPERATIONS. AS YET THERE IS NO NEWS OF ITS TASTE. 





The contents of the newly-raised Swedish warship Vasa, now in dry-dock | 
after 333 years at the bottom of Stockholm harbour, are providing fascinating 
pictures of life at sea in the 17th century. This 1400-ton vessel (as compared _ 
to Mayflower’s 400 tons) was for a brief period flagship of the Swedish fleet, 
and carried a crew of 133 and 300 soldiers. Also, she carried enough money 


to pay the company. One of the excitements surrounding the recent opera- 
tion has been the possibility of finding this treasure-chest. But many of 
the most interesting finds have in fact been ordinary, everyday domestic 
articles, and personal belongings. Casks have also been discovered, which 
at one time must have contained beer or perhaps spirits. 
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LONDON’S GREAT ANNUAL FLORAL OCCASION: THE CHELSEA SHOW. 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMILIAR—AND MOST IMPRESSIVE—-OF CHELSEA SIGHTS: THE DISPLAY 


PREPARING AN IMPRESSIVE DISPLAY OF ANTHURIUMS IN A FORMAL SETTING IN A GERMAN 
OF “ ROYAL SOVEREIGN” STRAWBERRIES BY THE WATERPERRY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


COLLECTIVE EXHIBIT FROM BONN. 


iw is only possible in 
such a brief note as 
this to indicate and 
name a few striking 
features of the Chelsea 
Show: the ‘“‘ Garden of 
To-day "’; splendid col- 
lective displays from 
Holland and West Ger- 
many; an increase in 
indoor plants and cacti; 
a notable ‘‘ Mediter- 
ranean Garden’’; the 
much publicised spring- 
flowering chrysanthe- 
mums—which seem to 
shorten the already too 
brief years; a wonderful 
exhibit of Japanese 
maples in a border 130 
ft. long; rhododendrons 
and azaleas as usual 
make an impressive 
spectacle. As might be 
expected, roses are the 
stars of the show; and 
the great rose growers 
have some striking new 
varieties. Among those 
shown by McGredy’s is 
“Paddy McGredy,” 
which is claimed as a 
“* new break,” with large 
H.T.-type flowers on a 
robust bush with flori- 
bunda habit and flori- 
ferousness. 


(Right. ) 

AMONG THE DISPLAYS OF 
FORMAL GARDENING: A 
“‘ MEDITERRANEAN GARDEN,’ 
STAGED BY F. J. SEYMOUR 
AND SONS, OF EWELL, 


THE NEW ROSE SHOWN BY MR. SAM McGREDY AND NAMED “ PADDY McGREDY” AFTER HIS A FAMILIAR FIGURE AT EVERY ROSE SHOW: MR. HARRY WHEATCROFT ARRANGING HIS 
SISTER, WHO IS SEEN ADMIRING IT. AN H.T..FLOWERED FLORIBUNDA IN CHERRY-ROSE. NOVELTY FOR CHELSEA: “ ZAMBRA "—TANGERINE WITH GOLD REVERSE. 
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ny. 


A ROCK GARDEN IN THE GRAND MANNER: THE ELABORATE EXHIBIT, STAGED BY GAVIN JONES, OF LETCHWORTH, WITH BRIDGE, WATERFALLS AND MASSIVE ROCK OUTCROPS... 


A BRIDGE OVER WATER : AND A BRIDGE IN THE MARQUEE : STRIKING EXHIBITS IN THIS YEAR’S CHELSEA SHOW. 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s great annual Chelsea Show opened to the 
Fellows and the public on May 16, remaining open until 5 p.m. on Friday, 
May 19. The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh arranged to visit the exhibits 
on the evening of May 15, after the judging had taken place. Chelsea is, 
of course, quite unlike any other flower show, and although not staged 
on quite the gigantic scale achieved by some of the Continental Floriades, 


it is quite unique in the variety of its interest—especially considered as a 
display staged especially for keen gardeners and plantsmen, rather than 
for idle spectators, eager to gape at an acre of cinerarias or such. It falls, 
as usual, into several sections, the great marquee (“‘ the world’s largest 
tent’), the sundries avenue or avenues, the rock garden bank and the 
open-air gardens and specialised exhibits. 
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UR friends in Iran have plunged 
into a new crisis. This is nothing 
new; in fact, the country has passed 
through a long series since the war, 
and, of course, the worst of all during 
its course. I say “ worst of all,” but I 
am not sure that I am right, because 
since then the dreadful threat of in- 
vasion at one time seemed to presage 
the spectacle of the country fast in the grip of the 
Russian bear. Few single rulers in the world 
to-day have borne heavier burdens than those 
which have rested and still rest upon the Shah’s 
shoulders, The deepest sympathy must go out 
from us to a warm friend and a gallant and 
faithful ally in his adversity. 


At the same time it must be admitted that he 
has made mistakesin plenty. First 
of all, he has chosen his instru- 
ments badly, though it is to be 
feared that the field from which 
he can draw them is not well- 
stocked. It is not, heaven 
knows, that they are lacking in 
intelligence and skill. There is 
plenty of that, the trouble being 
that it is of the wrong sort. 
First of all, they have utterly 
failed to abolish corruption, the 
curse of the country. The great 
majority of the Prime Ministers 
must have been implicated in it, 
and though there is no reason to 
suppose that they all have, for 
a country in the situation of 
Iran it is almost as great a crime 
to be remiss and weak as to soil 
hands personally. Whether or 
not the Shah has got a winner 
at last it is still too early to say, 
and we should be unwise indeed 
to be unduly optimistic on this 
score. Iran is seething with 
unrest, aching with poverty, 
lagging behind in her progress in 
science, education and material 
development. Her country is 
largely desert and her sources 
are small, but they are respect- 
able and would yield infinitely 
better results than they now do 
were they even reasonably well 
exploited. 


We are apt to overrate the 
importance of the Iranian oil- 
fields because of their fame in 
the past. The fact is that their 
early development gave them a 
prestige which was merited at 
the time but has ceased to be so. 
The output is, for example, rela- 
tively small by comparison with 
that of her next-door neighbour, 
Iraq, and though my knowledge 
of the oil world is limited to the 
holding of shares, I understand 
it to be the case that the pros- 
pects of further development are 
not outstanding. Other re- 
sources are of very minor signi- 
ficance and again are likely to 
remain so. 


The history of recent events 
seems to start with the teachers’ 
strike at the beginning of this 
month. This was primarily a 
mere matter of salaries, but be- 
hind that perfectly honest and 
genuine grievance lie other ten- 
dencies much more serious—at 
least from the international point 
of view. There is no doubt that 
the educated middle classes have 
been enraged and driven to 
despair by the antiquated system 
of rule and administration into 
which the country has fallen. 
This isolation of a class, the 
backbone of every country, is a 
familiar spectacle, and it often 
leads to revolution. Here Iran has so far been 
happier than any other country in the Middle 
East. The middle classes would not seem to 
differ very widely in their attitude from that 
of the teachers, and that by Middle Eastern 
standards has so far been exemplary. The 
events of May 2 and especially the unfortu- 
nate shooting of a teacher by a policeman were 
calculated to send the flames roaring upward, but 
this did not occur. So far as the relatively scanty 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


news suggests, the body which organised the strike 
took every precaution to prevent its being ex- 
ploited by the Left Wing, the pro-Communist 
Tudeh, and so far as this particular incident is 
concerned we can safely say that it has been suc- 
cessful. The new Government has pledged itself 
to do full justice to the teachers’ grievances, and 
one can but hope that it will be able to assemble 
the necessary financial strength for the purpose 





A GREAT CAMBRIDGE FIGURE: LORD ADRIAN, MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE SINCE 1951 AND VICE- 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY, 1967-58, IN A PORTRAIT FROM THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. 


Lord Adrian, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, as well as being one of the best-known figures in 
the University, is one of the world’s leading neurologists, and for his work on the brain was awarded 
an O.M. in 1942. He was made a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1923. Lord Adrian was Professor of 
Physiology at Cambridge from 1937-51, and has done pioneer work on the physiology of the nervous 
system. The Masters of Trinity are appointed by the Crown. 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward at a sitting specially granted to “ The Illustrated London News.” 


from the vast funds which have been put at its 
disposal by the United States and which are 
intended to meet demands of this nature. 


The measure taken by the Shah to meet the 
crisis was the all-too-familiar but necessary act of 
dissolving Parliament. The second step is to be 
the amendment of the electoral law, without which 
a properly-elected Majlis is impossible. How many 
Governments, however, have piously and in fair 
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proportion of the cases honestly 
pledged themselves to restore parlia- 
mentary government with the minimum 
of delay! Of those that have done so 
a very small number have succeeded ; 
when anything like a dictatorship is set 
up it generally gets stuck in the saddle, 
and the high hopes of reform have to 
be, put aside. Dr. Amini has never 
before held the office of Prime Minister, but he 
has had experience of office as Minister of Finance 
and has been Ambassador to Washington. He 
looks the most promising Prime Minister yet. 


The problem of directing the subsidies of the 
United States and the products of taxation into the 
right channels is of extreme difficulty. The United 
States Administration sends men of ability, the sim- 
plest part of whose work is often 
to decide which schemes should 
take priority. When contracts 
are given out they may have 
to trace the pedigree of Bones, the 
contractor, and Jones, the Min- 
ister, five generations before they 
find that there is cross-breed- 
ing. When the cash is delivered 
they can see that it is paid. But 
no power on earth canenable their 
intelligence services to find out 
within reasonable time when 
officials are robbing the kitty. By 
that time the harm is done. The 
new Prime Minister in his first an- 
nouncement said that Iran was at 
its last gasp, bankrupt in effect. 
We can be sure that measures will 
be taken to remedy the ill; 
what none can guarantee is 
whether the chain of events will 
not renew itself. 


No one in Iran has denied 
the fact that the Shah is vigor- 
ous and strong, but many are 
now saying that he has not been 
strong enough or sufficiently 
consistent. A few assert that 
on occasion he has been arbi- 
trary, but the general complaint 
has been that he has not been 
downright enough. His tempera- 
ment certainly leans towards 
supreme power, but the most 
absolute monarch cannot get far 
in this direction without at least 
a first-rate Prime Minister and 
Minister of Finance. He seems 
confident on this score now; but 
so he has seemed to be on 
previous occasions. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and if he 
makes a good start now all the 
free world will rejoice with him 
and hope that Persia has at last 
turned the corner. He can hope 
for no more than that at the 


moment; indeed, the worst 
of his troubles certainly lie 
ahead. 


Iran, for all the financial and 
social travail which I have been 
attempting to describe, may 
have a bright future to look 
forward to, as we all wish warmly 
will be the case. High among 
the items of the programme 
must be the elimination of its 
many pests, where much has 
been done with the aid of the 
West—though Iranian chemists 
and physicians have played a 
mighty part also—but where all 
too much remains to be done. 
These pests are bad enough in 
urban agglomerations, but it is 
in the country that they sap the 
muscles of the farmer, ruin his 
beasts of burden and those for 
the table, and destroy his crops. 
A famine means little to most of 
us save what we read in the 
newspapers, but it may mean the virtual death 
of a great country with great traditions. 


I trust that neither here nor elsewhere will there 
appear another crisis making demands on my con- 
science, since to-morrow morning I am due to 
fly to Greece for the sixth time since the war and 
would be free to write about that beloved country 
and largely from the social point of view, with 
not too much politics. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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THE SAHARA. A FRENCH ARMY RESCUE TEAM EXAMINING THE WRECKAGE 
OF THE SUPERSTARLINER, WHICH CRASHED WITH THE LOSS OF 78 PERSONS. 
On a, 10, an Air France Superstarliner, en route from Brazzaville to Paris, 
crashed in the desert some 30 miles south of Ghadames, all 78 persons on board 
(including 13 children) being lost. A commission of inquiry was set up. 


PARIS. “HE HAS 
NOT CEASED TO SERVE 
FRANCE ": PRESIDENT 
DE GAULLE SPEAKING 
BY THE INVALIDES ON 
THE REINTERRING OF 
MARSHAL LYAUTEY'S 
ASHES. 
In 1935, at his own 
wish, Marshal 
Lyautey’s ashes were 
buried at Rabat, in 
Morocco. On May 10 
they were brought 
back to Paris and 
given an honoured 
resting place at the 
Invalides—by 
arrangement between 
the oroccan and 
French Governments. 


(Right.) 

ATHENS. AT THE 
COMMONWEALTH WAR 
CEMETERY AT PHA- 
LERON ON MAY 10, 
WHEN THE DUKE 
OF GLOUCESTER 
UNVEILED THE 

MEMORIAL. 

The photograph 
shows in the distance 
the Cross of Sacrifice 
and the still veiled 
memorial tablets 
which bear the names 
of nearly 3000 service- 
men who died in 
Greece and the 
neighbouring coun- 
tries during the war 
and who have no 





NAIROBI. BEFORE THE OPENING OF THE KENYA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, THE GOVERNOR, 
4 SIR PATRICK RENISON, INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR OF KENYA POLICE. ° 
During his reading of the speech the Governor was mildly heckled by Mr. Oginga Odinga 
NAIROBI. THE GOVERNOR, a! a ek cade Gan a cae — Vice-President of K.A.N.U., who called out “ Jomo Kenyatta” at regu tetareale 
TWELFTH LEGISLATIVE . J . The rest of the members heard the speech in silence. 
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BULAWAYO, SOUTHERN RHODESIA. THE UNITED KINGDOM PAVILION AT THE CENTRAL 
AFRICAN TRADE FAIR, WHICH WON THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’'S TROPHY. 

The Central African Trade Fair, which was opened by Sir Roy Welensky, has attracted stands and 

pavilions from the United States, France, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Israel. The Fair is 

the largest Central African fair yet. It is hoped next year the Fair will attract even greater attention. 








f SS - 


to save some of them, however, including a manuscript for his latest book, “ 


SCHAFFHAUSEN, SWITZERLAND. AN ARMY OF SORCERERS’ APPRENTICES? NOTHING, 
IN FACT, MORE BEWITCHED THAN STRAW COVERING USED BY LOCAL VINE GROWERS TO PROTECT 
THE PLANTS AGAINST SEVERE FROSTS IN MID-MAY. OVER 200,000 OF THE COVERINGS HAVE BEEN 
PLACED OVER VINES. IN VERY LOW TEMPERATURES HEATERS ARE USED. 




















MOSCOW. A STREET IN THE RUSSIAN CAPITAL STACKED WITH CASES 
OF BRITISH GOODS TO BE SHOWN AT THE BRITISH TRADE FAIR. 
The British Trade Fair to be held in Moscow from May 19 to June 4 
will have 621 British Gy exhibiting at it. It will be the largest 
British exhibition ever staged overseas and the largest foreign fair to 

be held in the Soviet Union. 





er 
HOLLYWOOD, U.S.A. RAVAGED BY A BRUSH FIRE: HOLLYWOOD. AWN ESCAPE SCENE DURING THE 
ONE OF HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST AND MOST ORNATE DISASTROUS FIRE WHICH SWEPT THROUGH THE ALGIERS. AFTERMATH OF AN ABORTIVE REVOLUTION: TROOPS 
MANSIONS—“ THE CASTLE,” IN RUINS. EXCLUSIVE HOLLYWOOD HILLS DISTRICT. LOYAL TO PRESIDENT DE GAULLE ENTERING THE CITY ON APRIL 28. 
The brush fire spread by high winds caused serious damage in Hollywood Hills and destroyed several large mansions. For Legion paratroop forces, once the pride of the French Army, 
Several very valuable manuscripts were lost by the author Aldous Huxley when his house was Sess He managed and the mainstay of the insurrection in Algeria last month, have 


now —_ sogtnesé by loyal French troops, as the French President 
continues his purge of all rebel factions with ead arrests. 
He is determined to risk no repetition of the re 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. HONOURED AT THE WHITE HOUSE: AMERICA’S SPACEMAN, 

COMMANDER ALAN B. SHEPARD, SEEN HERE WITH HIS WIFE. HE WAS AWARDED A MEDAL. 

Commander Shepard was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal of the National Aero- 

nautics and Space Administration by President Kennedy at the White House on May 8. 
OS Seo catnaed Gas the acinomae ents 6 @atis ca8 alv'a diiinay one. 
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HOWE, 
OKLAHOMA, 
U.S.A. 

THE DEVASTATION 
AFTER A TORNADO 
ON MAY § STRUCK 
THIS SMALL EAST 
OKLAHOMAN COM- 
MUNITY, KILLING 
NINE AND DESTROY- 
ING THIRTY HOMES 
IN ITS COURSE. 


Moonee rreeveonssescoasersesssivecten 
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(Right.) 
MAU NAROK, 
KENYA. 
THE FARM-HOUSE 
WHERE MRS. NORAH 


A gang of six Africans 
on May 6 broke into 
this farm-house, 
bludgeoned Mrs. 


Feelings have natur- 
ally risen high 
amongst Kenya 
settlers as a result 
and they have de- 
manded that the 
Government should 
undertake to evacu- 
ate women and chil- 
dren to England if 
the situation grows 
worse. Condemna- 
tions have om 
Mr. Ngala, an ’ 
Siboya. 


" ypoesineromnmmensenten, 
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BUCKE LAKE, OHIO, U.S.A. ENFORCED ABDICATION: QUEEN OF THE LAKE, 
* CRAFT WHICH SANK, APPARENTLY AFTER HITTING A LOG. NO ONE WAS HURT: 
THE P. ERS AND CREW, WHO WERE MORE THAN 100 IN NUMBER, WERE RESCUED 
ER PLEASURE CRAFT. SOME OF THE PASSENGERS SWAM TO THE SHORE. 
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BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. STRANGE SHAPED FRAMES FOR BELLS WHICH ARE 
BEING ERECTED IN THE CENTRE OF A POOL AT THE SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS. 
THE CARILLON BELLS WILL BE PLAYED ELECTRONICALLY. 





ZUOZ, SWITZERLAND. 
MAY 8 WHILE IT WAS BEING PREPARED FOR THE SEASONAL REOPENING. THE ROOF AND TWO 
TOP STOREYS WERE TOTALLY DESTROYED. THIS IS THE FOURTH OCCASION THIS YEAR THAT A 





THE CASTELL HOTEL, WHICH WAS BADLY DAMAGED BY FIRE ON 


SWISS MOUNTAIN HOTEL HAS BEEN DAMAGED BADLY BY FIRE. 


h 
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LISBON. ABOUT TO EMBARK FOR ANGOLA: AN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE OF OVER 3000 SOLDIERS BEING LIVORNO, ITALY. A FAMOUS GERMAN ADMIRAL OF WORLD WAR TWO AND HIS 

INSPECTED BY THE PORTUGUESE MINISTER OF THE ARMY (DARK GLASSES, CENTRE). FAMILY: KARL DOENITZ, THE FORMER GRAND ADMIRAL OF THE GERMAN FLEET, WHO 
On May 5 a force of over 3000 soldiers sailed in the Vera Cruz for Angola. It was reported that final WAS RECENTLY THE GUEST, TOGETHER WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER, OF A FORMER 
preparations were being made for a full-scale military operation against the rebels. May 10 large j ITALIAN OFFICER. GRAND ADMIRAL DOENITZ NEGOTIATED GERMANY'S SURRENDER. 


Wess 


concentrations of rebels were massing near Nenage. 
Vv, 
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: PRINCESS BIRGITTA OF SWEDEN WITH HER FIANCE, PALACE GROUNDS WITH HIS MOTHER: PRINCE NARUHITO, AGO: KING GUSTAF VI OF SWEDEN (EXTREME LEFT) BEING 
JOHANN GEORG OF HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMARINGEN, THE FOURTEEN-MONTH-OLD SON OF CROWN PRINCE SHOWN SOME OF THE OBJECTS SALVAGED FROM THE WARSHIP 
IM ONE OF THE PALACE ROOMS. THEY ARE TO BE MARRIED AKIHITO AND CROWN PRINCESS MICHIKO, WHOCELEBRATED VASA, WHICH WAS RECENTLY RAISED IN STOCKHOLM HARBOUR 
ON MAY 25. PRINCESS BIRGITTA, WHO IS TWENTY-THREE, HIS SECOND “CHILDREN’S DAY” RECENTLY. HE IS SEEN AFTER SPENDING OVER 300 YEARS ON THE SEA BED. THE SHIP 
IS DAUGHTER OF THE LATE CROWN PRINCE GUSTAF ADOLF. HERE IN THE GARDENS OF THE TOGU PALACE. IS NAMED AFTER THE VASA DYNASTY. © 





MARRIED: PRN A PRINCE AND PRINCESS SOON TO BE TOKYO. A JAPANESE BABY PRINCE WALKING IN THE STOCKHOLM. A KING AND A ROYAL SHIP OF 300 YEARS 


@ Sececetoceeoesa” 





——- a _ oe wane AMMAN. AN ARDENT LOVER OF “GO-KART” RACING LIKE HER ROYAL FIANCE: MISS 
help from the United States ANTOINETTE GARDINER, WHO IS TO MARRY KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN, GIVEN A HELPING 
An at U " Headquarter PUSH AT THE START OF A RACE JUST OUTSIDE THE JORDANIAN CAPITAL. AFTER HER 


were imprisoned. MARRIAGE MISS GARDINER WILL NOT BE SEEN AGAIN RACING IN PUBLIC. 
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A MISJUDGED MONARCH ? 











“THE HOLLOW CROWN: A LIFE OF RICHARD II.” By HAROLD F. HUTCHISON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


A from what little they may have learnt 
at school, most educated men and women 
have acquired their knowledge of Richard II 
either from Shakespeare’s play of that name or 
from Gordon Daviot’s “ Richard of Bordeaux.” 
The latter is probably much nearer the truth than 
the former, for there is little about the King in 
this authoritative work to justify the supposition 
that he ever uttered any such words as: 

For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the deaths of kings. 


He was much further removed from Hamlet 
than that. 


What is too often forgotten is that Shakespeare 
and Daviot were primarily dramatists, and the 
dramatist’s first duty is not to historical accuracy. 
Admittedly there has of late years been a change 
of attitude among historians towards the English 
medieval baron who no longer appears in consti- 
tutional text-books as a democrat in embryo, 
or in the guise of that mirror of chivalry which 
Sir Walter Scott delighted to depict him; more 
often than not he nowadays makes his appearance 
as the sadistic moron of Jean Anouilh’s ‘‘ Becket,” 
and such he clearly was in the eyes of the present 
author. All this has resulted in a gradual dipping 
of the scales in favour of the monarchs these barons 
opposed, though it is interesting to note that as 
yet no one has taken up the cudgels on behalf of 
Edward II. 


Mr. Hutchison holds the reader’s interest 
throughout, and on occasion he has a pretty turn 
of phrase, as for example when in discussing 
Richard’s first visit to Ireland in the time of the 
Great Schism he remarks: 

The theory that Richard was a Roman crusader 
attacking Avignon by way of the Leinster mountains 
is indeed far-fetched, and has no more evidence to 
support it than the story that Henry II needed a papal 
Bull before he took the first steps on the long and tragic 
road which links Strongbow with Michael Collins and 
De Valera. 


Again, he rightly observes that “ the men who 
make history, but do not write it, are usually 
opportunists rather than planners.’’ On the other 
hand some scholars may feel that the author 
reads too much into the Peasants’ Revolt, and 
it is difficult to believe that the English peasantry 
in the later decades of the 14th century really 
entertained any ‘“‘ dim folk-memories of sea-roving 
freedom.” These, however, are small points: 
Mr. Hutchison’s greatest sin is his damnable 
habit of putting at the 
end of the book the 
notes which decency 
demands should be at 
the bottom of the 
pages to which they 
relate—a habit which 
will infuriate the 
reader who is in con- 
sequence compelled to 
keep his thumb in- 
serted at the appro- 
priate place at the 
end of the volume. 


On the evidence of 
these pages there 
was a good deal of 
the Angevin about 
Richard, especially in 
his youth, and his 
sudden outbursts of 
rage recall Henry II, 
though they do not 
seem to have inspired 
the same terror in 
those who witnessed 
them. He certainly 
matured early, and it is 
almost incredible that he was only a year older 
than the present Prince of Wales when he faced 
Wat Tyler and his revolutionary following at 
Smithfield. As he grew older he grew more 
cunning, and nothing could have been done more 
neatly than the way in which he turned the 
tables on the Lords Appellant; but to statesman- 
ship of the highest order he never attained, 
and it is impossible to disagree with the author 
when he says: 


THE WHITE HART BADGE OF RICHARD II: ONE OF OVER EIGHTY VARIANTS 
OF THIS DESIGN TO BE SEEN IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 
The two lower illustrations from the book, *“* The Hollow Crown,” are reproduced by 


The confiscation of March 18th, 1399, however 
justified, was Richard’s greatest political mistake, and, 
though it gave Richard’s resources immediate aid in 
men, wealth, and financial credit, it made the exiled 
Henry, now Duke of Lancaster, the champion of any 
Lord great or small who might have cause to fear the 
security of his property and title. 


The governing classes were in the end induced 
to accept Henry IV as their King because they 
were afraid for their property and, because of 
Richard’s flirtation with Lollardry, for their 
religion. 


Yet when all is said and done unless Richard 
had been a super-man it is doubtful whether he 
could have made head against the forces which 
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RICHARD II AS THE YOUNG KING: A DETAIL FROM THE FAMOUS 
PORTRAIT BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST WHICH IS NOW IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey. 





AN EFFIGY OF RICHARD II IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
MADE BY NICOLAS BROKE AND GODFREY PREST. 


ry of the publish 





were ranged in opposition to him. There were 
two factors in particular which troubled the whole 
of his reign, namely the family settlement of 
Edward III and the over-mighty subject, and 
these two things were intimately connected with one 
another. Theplanofallotting great appanages to the 
younger members of the Royal family was neither 
new nor English: it had been adopted by William 
the Conqueror and by Henry II, as well as by the 
French Kings, and it had always ended in disaster. 


The reasons 
why this unfor- 
tunate practice 
had sooften been 
resorted to were 
three in number. 
In the first place 
even medieval 
Kings, like lesser 
men, were 
moved by affec- 
tion for their 
children, and did 
not like to feel 
that their 
younger sons had 
to suffer merely 
because they had been born later than an elder 
brother. Secondly, it was thought necessary for the 
dignity of the Royal family that all the princes of 
the blood should hold great territories, and be 
almost equal to the head of the house; it was, 
incidentally, for this reason that at a much later 
date Napoleon planted out his brothers on their 
ephemeral thrones. Lastly, it was mistakenly felt 
that the appanages would strengthen the Royal 
house as a whole, would prove useful allies to the 
King, and strenuous supporters of the Crown. 


This last idea was probably the one that was 
uppermost in the mind of Edward III when he 
carried out his family settlement. The early 
Plantagenets had found the nobles too strong, and 
the great territorial baronage had limited the 
kingly power, but these baronial families often 
ended in an heiress; what, then, could be better 
for the King’s purpose than to marry one of his 
sons to such an heiress, so that her wide estates 
should be held by a member of the Royal family, 
and her powerful family influence henceforth 
wielded by a prince of the blood ? Edward seems 
to have argued that by this means the old centrifugal 
feudal spirit would be abolished, and superseded 
by strong ties of blood and interest which would 
bind the younger sons to the head of the house. 


Unfortunately things did not work out like 
that. The old rebellious feudal spirit was not 
superseded by a firm family allegiance to the 
Crown; rather the natural family affection and 
interest of the younger princes were drawn away 
into the old feudal spirit. Their families became 
separatist and territorial, rivals of the Crown like the 
old feudal baronage, but stronger because they had 
accumulated more territories, and by birth they were 
Royal. In the first generation the princes might, like 
John of Gaunt, remain 
loyal to their head, but 
the second and third 
generation felt no such 
close tie. 














This was the 
dilemma which con- 
fronted Richard II. 
He was not a soldier 
like Henry V, who en- 
deavoured to solve it 
by diverting the atten- 
tion of all the rebellious 
elements in thecountry 
toa waragainst France; 
even that policy was 
not successful for long, 
and Henry VI had to 
reap the whirlwind. It 
was not until after the 
over-mighty subjects 
had committed suicide 
in the civil wars of the 
15th century, and the 
introduction of gun- 
powder, that the Crown 
aa was enabled to enforce 
a its authority. In short, 
the reign of Richard II was coincident with the 
beginning of the break-up of the old medieval 
order, and it was the curtain-raiser to the 
Wars of the Roses. There was very little that 
Richard or anyone else could do about it; 
he was in the grip of events which he could 
not control. 


* “The Hollow Crown: A Life of “Richard II.” By 
Harold F. Hutchison. Illustrated. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; 30s.) 
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THE MODERN FACE OF VENICE, NOW ADORNED WITH A GRAND BRIDGE AND A RAILWAY STATION, BUT OTHERWISE NOT GREATLY CHANGED SINCE GUARDI'S DAY. 


THE UNCHANGING FACE OF VENICE: AERIAL VIEWS OF THE MODERN CITY, 


The illustrations on these two pages serve to show how the only significant 
developments which have taken place in Venice over the centuries are those 

i to ensure that, having lost control of the East, she now holds the 
“ gorgeous West in fee.” Links with the mainland by road and rail, and a 
new harbour, have opened Venice to the holiday-makers of Europe and 
America, at the same time leaving the heart of the city untouched by the cold 
hand of modern development schemes. The two lower photographs are of 


the Venice which the Queen visited recently; the one above on the right shows 
a most uncharacteristic painting by Guardi, of 1774, and next to it a map issued 
by Lodovico Furlanetto, which it seems more than likely that Guardi used, 
detail for detail. Neither is it very surprising that he should have done 50, 
since the commission must have been one of the most uncongenial he ever 
received, and one of the most arduous. The man who gave him the commission 
was a rich young Englishman, Mr. Thomas Slade, who set out on the Grand 
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VENICE 187 YEARS AFTER GUARDI PAINTED HIS BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, SHOWING THE NOBLE CURVE OF THE GRAND CANAL, UNCHANGED OVER MANY CENTURIES. 


THE SAME SCENE IN 1774 


Tour in 1774, reaching Venice in the same year,where he proceeded to remain 
for two years, apparently with every intention of making it his home, prompted 
to this decision by a love of paintings and a strong affection for a certain 
contessa. However, the outbreak of the American War of Independence 
caused him to return to England, his pictures following him. His Guardi 
eventually came into the possession of the Admiralty, where it will return 
when it leaves Leggatt Bros., 30 St. James’s Street, S.W.1, after the August 


AS FRANCESCO GUARDI HAD 


| 


TO IMAGINE IT. 


Bank Holiday. For a long time it was on loan to the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, who also possess the map which has been identified as 
its probable source—because of the exact similarity of most details, and the 
repetition of the boats seen firing just off the Dogana. It is interesting to note 
how Guardi has seized every possible opportunity for bringing a somewhat 
humdrum picture to life by painting in a variety of vessels—all dispro- 
portionately large in relation to the buildings around them. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 
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Ro and railway construction in many areas 
of the world has frequently produced second- 
ary results hardly foreseen by the planners, 
mostly far-sighted businessmen and politicians 
anxious to open up the country for.the most 

i y practical reasons. This was especially 
the case in China two or three generations ago, for 
as contractors levelled the land they disturbed 
burials which had lain untouched for centuries. 
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FIG. 1. SHOWING THE REMAINS OF TIN-FOIL ON TOP OF A 

DARK DRESSING OVER GREY EARTHENWARE: A CHINESE 

JAR OF THE PERIOD OF THE WARRING STATES (481-221 B.C.). 
(154 ins. high.) 


The result was that the Western world and, indeed, 
the Chinese themselves began to understand a 
little more about the very distant past of so 
extraordinary a nation. 


Until about the beginning of this century very 
few Europeans knew anything about Chinese Art 
further back in time than the Ming Dynasty, and 
there are still plenty of wise and lively ancients 
about who can remember the surprise and delight 
with which they greeted the first consignments 
of Sung and T’ang ceramics and the much earlier 
bronzes—great numbers of them, unearthed by 
contractors and their men in haphazard digging 
and put on to the market via the Treaty Ports. 
That sort of laissez faire export has, of course, 
come to anend. The present Chinese Government 
is intensely proud of the nation’s past and has 
long since prohibited the export of any archzo- 
logical discovery of importance; nor can we 
complain, for we take similar steps ourselves. 


From 1947 to 1950 Dr. Isaac Newton was in 
Hong Kong, and acquired there the remarkable 
collection of ceramics from the province of Hunan 
which has recently been on show at Bluett and 
Sons. Those who think of Chinese pots in terms of 
colour would no doubt consider this a decidedly 
mournful exhibition—dozens of browny or straw- 
coloured or blackish vessels, of roughish pottery, 
and fairly obviously to be classed as ‘‘ peasant 
wares,”’ with all that implies of condescension and 
high-hat on our part. I confess I found it fascinat- 
ing, for I hold that the particular virtues of 
pottery depend first and foremost upon form, 
secondly upon form and thirdly upon form, and 
only fourthly upon decoration. Consequently, a 





humble teabowl, maybe scratched and worn, can 
be as noble a vessel—and perhaps nobler—than a 
delicate eggshell porcelain stem cup. Dr. Newton's 
collection, then, is not to everyone’s taste. I 
should add that it is well known to the cognoscenti, 
and has been the subject of almost excruciatingly 
erudite examination and discussion, during which 
a great deal of fuss has been made of chemical 
analysis and similar factual evidence and not very 
much said about its esthetic qualities, which, in 
my view, are considerable. 


But let Dr. Newton introduce these vessels 
himself—I quote very briefly from his account 
in the American ‘‘ Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin” 
published at the end of 1958. 
“This seems to be the only 
representative collection of 
Hunan ceramics outside 
China.... Such information 
as was available in Hong Kong 
suggested that the Communist 
regime looked upon antique 
material of this kind as national 
treasure and took steps to 
prevent it being exported and 
to get what they could of it 
into their own hands. Private 
collectors were ‘ invited’ to 
sell their collections to the 
Government and dealers who 
were exporting the material to 
Hong Kong, if caught, were 
put in prison. At least three 
of those who were concerned, 
on the Chinese side, in provid- 
ing, among other things, some 
of the pieces of this collection, 
had disappeared or been put in 
prison when last heard of. 
Ultimately the dealers found 
the game was not worth the 
candle.... Inspite of repeated 
inquiries it proved impossible 
to find out how the material 
came to be excavated, but road making seems to 
have been the primary cause.... As the material 
proved to have a market value the local inhabitants 
soon joined in the hunt and it seems that the great 
majority of the pots brought into Hong Kong 
were dug up by coolies at night.... All attempts 
to interview the man who brought them, in order 
to find out some details about their excavation, 


OB 


FIG. 3. A STONEWARE EWER WITH A SHORT EIGHT-SIDED 
SPOUT—-ALSO YO WARE AND T'ANG DYNASTY. (11§ ins. high.) 
Photographs by courtesy of Bluett and Sons. 


proved unavailing. .. . Unfortunately, it does 
not seem that any of the digging was done under 
supervision or was controlled in any way.”’ 


Since the above words were written the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences Archzological Division, has 
announced that between October 1951 and Febru- 
ary 1952, 162 ancient tombs were excavated under 


HUNAN PEASANT POTTERY. 


official supervision, near Chang-Sha, in Hunan, 
whence came, it is thought, the majority of the 
wares in the Newton Collection. Very few bronzes 
and jades reached Hong Kong because, it 1s 
suggested, they were readily saleable to local 
collectors; as the ceramics were mostly earthen- 
ware and stoneware, with very little porcelain 
and that of poor quality, they would be of small 
interest at that moment to the Chinese. 


I can, of course, do no more here than sum- 
marise the main conclusions concerning this 
unusual collection. It appears to cover an 
immense period of time—about 1500 years—that 
is, from the period of the Warring States 








FIG. 2. A VASE, DESCRIBED AS A “SPITTOON,” COVERED WITH A CRACKLED, PALE 
OLIVE GLAZE: THOUGHT TO BE YO WARE, FROM HUNAN PROVINCE—T’'ANG DYNASTY. 


(5% ins. high.) 


(481-221 B.c.) down to the daysof the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279 A.D.). The most curious technique, 
dating from the Warring States centuries, is that 
by which a grey earthenware treated with some 
kind of black or brown dressing, was then covered 
with tin-foil; the tin has disintegrated but enough 
remains to make it clear that it covered the whole, 
or nearly the whole of the vessel, presumably to 
give the appearance of silver. One such jar is 
illustrated here in Fig. 1. The black dressing does 
not seem to have been affected by 2000 years of 
burial. The basic form is familiar enough and so 
is a similar jar of rectangular shape now destined 
for Le Musée Guimet, in Paris. I suppose such 
jars were made as substitutes for the real thing— 
as mortuary pieces manufactured on the cheap, 
in the not unreasonable hope that the dead man 
would not mind. Some of the bowls, though, from 
a thousand years later do not seem to have been 
made specially for burial with the dead but to 
be actual domestic pieces—a point proved by 
signs of scouring in the interior. 


The vase of Fig. 2 is covered with a crackled, 
pale olive glaze and is the type which is generally 
thought to be Yo Ware, also from the province of 
Hunan, and, from both shape and glaze, from the 
T’ang Dynasty. It is described as a “‘ spittoon ’’— 
a singularly unpoetic description which, for all I 
know, may be literally accurate, though a vase of 
this kind is excellent for some types of flower, 
and is in any case a pleasant shape irrespective of 
its purpose. Another piece which I find attractive 
because I suppose I detect in it an honest-to- 
goodness homeliness is the ewer of Fig. 3, also 


. thought to be from the Yo-Chou kilns and of the 


T’ang period. (Yo-Chou is about 80 miles from 
Chang-Sha.) In its present condition, a pale olive 
green with splashes of brown and a close crackle. 
Not, I would guess, a very practical vessel, for 
the handles are surely too narrow and the spout 
too small; indeed, it would seem to have begun 
its existence as a nice dumpy jar, with handles 
and spout added almost in a fit of absence of 
mind; there are several jars in this series without 
these additions. All appear to have reached Hong 
Kong “‘ covered with the red earth from the 
Chang-Sha district.’ 


I would prefer more definite evidence of 
provenance; is there no other red earth in all 
China ? 
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fore LOM: GRAPHIC ART FROM LENINGRAD: 


Dis ye WORKS BY 27 SOVIET ARTISTS. 


; « ve ft : tie», 
“IN THE FIELD,” A LITHOGRAPH BY BORIS ERMOLAEV (BORN 1908), A MEMBER OF THE UNION 
OF SOVIET ARTISTS SINCE 1922. 
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“GIRL IN TRAIN,” BY VERA MATIUKH (BORN 1912): A LITHOGRAPH OF SUBTLE CHARM FROM 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


Me Coci pe “op. 4775 
“IN THE NORTH,” BY VLADIMIR SUDAKOV (BORN 1912): A STRONG FEELING FOR LANDSCAPE 
AND FOR SIMPLICITY OF LINE. 
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“FONTANKA IN LENINGRAD,” BY SERGE STEINBERG (1911-1961), THE GRANDCHILD OF 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. (Purchased by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 


Visitors to the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 1958/59, devoted to Russian 
art on loan from the Soviet Union, can hardly have failed to think of modern 
Soviet painting as being extraordinarily old-fashioned and—to Western eyes 
~superficial. One of the supreme merits of this current exhibition is that to 
a great extent it dispels this impression. Mr. Eric Estorick, director of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, 15 Davies Street, W.1, has recently visited Russia several 
times, during which he was invited into the studios of a number of leading 
Leningrad artists. Astonished by the vigour and freshness of what he saw, 
he obtained permission (without undue difficulty) to bring back to this country [| Ta Py ee es 
a large quantity of lithographs by twenty-seven Soviet artists—all of them Se _e. aS . 
limited editions of ten from the Leningrad Experimental Laboratory. No fewer “YOUNG GIRL,” ANOTHER OF THE LITHOGRAPHS BY MATIUKH. THE EXHIBITION IS A 
than seventy-eight of these lithographs have already been sold to four art CONTRAST TO THE RUSSIAN MODERN PICTURES SEEN AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER 
museums in the United States. The exhibition closes on June 10. EXHIBITION TWO-AND-A-HALF YEARS AGO. 
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There are very few parts of Great Britain to-day where a traveller need walk 
in the remotest fear of wild beasts. In fact, the largest wild creature he is 
likely to come across is, perhaps, a badger, or more likely the back view of 
a fox or hare—accelerating away from him as fast as it can possibly go. The 
great proportion of the British countryside has been subdued by man, and its 
wild life either destroyed, domesticated or reduced to a level harmless to man 
himself, if not to his property. Inevitably the dominance of man has meant 
that, on the whole, only the smallest mammals have survived, which is why 
one may walk miles across open country and not see one, unless it be a rabbit. 
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THE RETREAT OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS: MAMMALS ONCE FREQUENT IN TH?:S] 
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Yet there are still about seventy-eight different kinds of mammals to be found 
in the British Isles to-day, not counting seals and whales. Sixteen of these 
are known to have been introduced, and twenty-two are sub-species. Of the 
remainder, fourteen are bats. This leaves twenty-six: a number of these are 
rare to the point of extinction, while the others are all small or medium-sized, 
except the red deer (by far the largest native mammal). The sub- 
stantial changes these islands have undergone account for this situation, 
for since the last Ice Age ended, the British Isles have passed from lands 
clothed in forest and extensive marshes, with more big game than human beings, 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F.RS./.. wit 
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THiSE ISLANDS AND NOW RARE, OR VANISHED, OR ELSE EXTINCT EVERYWHERE. 


to intensely settled areas with little cover or room for wild animals. Much the 
same is true for the world as a whole. The large animals tend to suffer first. 
There are many early losses which one can scarcely date. The Megaceros— 
or giant fallow deer, often called the Irish elk since its remains have mostly 
been found in Ireland—did not anywhere survive the Pleistocene period 


(10,000 years o at the very latest). The lynx survived in these 
islands until the Mesolithic Age (about 8000—3000 B.C.), and disappeared 
at much the same time as the lemming. The elk died out in early historic 
times, the brown bear was exterminated by about the 10th century, and the 


R.S.4.. with the co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 


beaver by the 1ith. At about the same time the wolf died out in Southern 
England, but lingered on in Scotland until 1740, and in Ireland until 1770— 
the time when the wild boar was wiped out. Yet all these, except the Megaceros, 
still survive in Europe, which shows how little protection an island is against 
persecution. The polecat, marten and wild cat also illustrate this, for here 
they survive in very limited numbers but are more widespread on the Continent. 
As for the aurochs, or wild cattle, they died out in Great Britain during Neolithic 
times, yet survived in Europe until the 17th century. The so-called wild park 
cattle may be a link, yet their ancestry is lost in obscurity. 
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Ste spring flood 
of gardening 
books seems, this 
year, to be much 
less torrential, 
which makes life 
easier, if only be- 
cause after garden- 
ing all day it is 
not necessary to sit 
up and read about it all night and be made to 
feel for the hundredth time that one knows nothing 
and never will know anything, and that there is 
far too much to know anyway. But I am by no 
means ungrateful for the best of the stream 
of horticultural history, technology, taxonomy, 
botany and even whimsicality which pours 
steadily from the presses; there is, in particular, 
one kind of gardening book or plant book which 
I value: I have long found that one’s pleasure 
in a garden is enhanced by knowing a little about 
the history of the plants, or some of them, which 
populate it. The late Frank Kingdon-Ward’s 
PILGRIMAGE FOR Piants (Harrap; 18s.) not 
only supplies such knowledge; it is in several 
chapters also an exciting adventure story which 
could certainly be read and enjoyed even by 
people not particularly interested in plants. 
Here we can discover, among other things, the 
reason why blue poppies are a comparative 
novelty falthough Kew flowered one in 1848; 
where the finest gentians come from and at 
what cost in toil they were introduced; how 
the burial superstitions of rich Chinese are 
exterminating a beautiful species of conifer 
just as their attitude to sex is exterminating 
the rhinoceros; and the surprising fact that the 
reason why musk lost its scent is that, on the 
whole, it never had any. A book for all plants- 
men; and for all those who dream of dangerous 
but flowery voyages, from the safe comfort of an 
easy chair. 














The easiest chair ever invented, however, 
would not offer much comfort to the gardener 
settling down to read Mr. Roy Genders’ new 
book, MINIATURE BuLss (Faber; 28s.), unless 
he first provides himself with paper, pencil 
and a feeling of confidence in his banking 
account. Messrs. Faber and Faber ought to 
be required to put a band round this book 
bearing the legend ‘‘ Dangerous to Solvency.” 
By the time I had finished reading ‘‘ Miniature 
Bulbs” I had a list of things I absolutely must 
have which will put me heavily in debt; and 
had planned a miniature bulb garden, a sink 
garden and a new spring border in disregard of 
the fact that what we already have in hand 
is far more than I can manage properly. 
For Mr. Genders has the power to convey 
the quality of his plants and the pleasure 
he takes in them, combined with a knowledge of 
his subject, which may properly be described as 
encyclopedic. He deals exhaustively with both 
those genera which are small in all their species, 
such as crocus; and with the enchanting miniatures 
of those other genera which we know best in their 
larger species, like daffodils and tulips. His book 
names, describes, and in many cases depicts 
in photographs, the varieties, and then tells 
us very clearly how to grow them and how to 
create for them the right environment with non- 
bulbous plants and with rocks. One very import- 
ant point which the author makes is striking: 
gardens to-day are, on the whole, small and 
getting smaller; for many millions of people they 
may well be confined to a window-box. The large 
bulbous plants are out of scale in such gardens, 
and it is to the miniatures that we must turn 
if we are to respect proportion, without which 
there is no beauty in the garden or anywhere else. 


SPRING BOOK LIST. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


The forty-eight photographs with which “ Minia- 
ture Bulbs ”’ is illustrated are quite exceptionally 
good. 


Mr. Fred Chapple’s THE HEATHER GARDEN 
(Collingridge ; 25s.) really needs no introduction, 
for it was first published in 1952. We should be 
grateful to Messrs. Collingridge for producing a new 
edition, for this is a book which ought to be 
kept in print. I cannot conceive of any work on 
gardening with heathers, heaths, lings, ericas 
which could be better than this one. The author so 
clearly, and yet so modestly, writes with the 
authority of knowledge and experience; and well he 
may, since he has been growing all the hundreds 
of species and varieties he deals with for half a 
lifetime. They are all present, from the tiny 
carpet plant variety coccinea, producing its 
crimson flowers at 2 ins. from the soil, to the 





FIRST FOUND BY THE LATE FRANK KINGDON-WARD, WHILE LOOKING 
FOR CRASHED U.S. AIRCRAFT IN MANIPUR AFTER THE WAR: LILIUM 
MACKLINIAE, SO NAMED AFTER HIS WIFE. AFTER A NUMBER OF 
DISAPPOINTMENTS IN THIS COUNTRY, IT HAS NOW BEEN CONSIDERED 
BY AT LEAST ONE EXPERT “A FIRST-RATE GARDEN PLANT.” 
(Reproduced from the book “ Pilgri: for Plants,’ reviewed on this page, 


by courtesy of the publishers, CG. Harrap and Co., Lid.) 


stately E. arborea which, in our warmer counties, 
may reach a height of 17 or 18 ft. and is a true 
tree, not a shrub. The photographs are, for the 
most part, only fair, but Mr. Chapple’s descriptions 
are so lucid that this is not important. 


Turning to a very different part of the garden: 
Mr. Ray Barrington Brock has now published his 
long awaited Report No. 3 on vineyards in 
England (Viticultural Research Station, Oxted, 
Surrey; 7s. 6d.). It was Report No. 1 which 
had a great deal to do with the revival of interest 
in English vineyards. It was Report No. 2 
which provided the information to keep that 
revived interest alive. Since the publication of 
No. 2, two commercial vineyards have come into 
existence where none flourished before: Sir Guy 
Salisbury-Jones’ at Hambledon, in Hampshire, 
from which an excellent white wine is already 
being marketed ; and the new vineyard planted by 


Colonel and Mrs. 
Gore-Brown at 
Beaulieu, and al- 


ready provided 
with the latest thing 
in German hydrau- 
lic wine-presses for 
dealing with the 
crop. It is to be 
ho that Report 
Ne's, in which Mr. Brock gives the results of 
his trials between 1951 and 1960, an account of 
the machinery a wine-grower and a wine-maker 
need, a programme for disease control, a selection 
of the best vine varieties for the English vineyard, 
and a brief account of his conclusions to date 
about the best ways to make wine in England and 
how to equip a winery . . . it is, I say, to be 
hoped that this valuable little book will give rise 
to the planting and equipping of yet other com- 
mercial, as well as amateur, vineyards. The book 
is not on sale in bookshops and must be obtained 
directly from the Research Station. 














Although they are not for sale I must mention 
the new ANNUAL of the National Rose Society 
and the selected list of varieties which goes with 
it; for since membership of the Society is a 
privilege to be had for as little as half a guinea 
(some members pay one guinea), it is easy enough 
to receive these two useful manuals every year 
by joining the Society. I am always flabber- 
gasted by the primacy of the rose in our garden- 
ing, understandable though this may be. The 
National Rose Society has no less than 72,000 
members. The Annual contains a number of 
colour plates of new HT and Floribunda varieties, 
of great usefulness to those restocking or adding 
to the rose-garden; a great deal of practical and 
technical information lucidly,conveyed by specia- 
lists ;and, what pleased me most, two short pieces: 
Mr. Roy Hay’s account of his very curious experi- 
ment in preventing black spot by regular foliar 
watering—lI have long suspected water of being 
poisonous !—a mystery still unexplained; and 
Mrs. E. M. Briscoe’s account of a Frau Karl 
Druschki which she has taken from garden to 
garden with her during the tree’s still vigorous life- 
time of fifty-two years. As for the Selected List of 
Varieties, it is at least some help in finding one’s 
way among the embarrassment of choice pre- 
sented by the countless varieties of garden 
roses, 


At one time I grew dahlias with enthusiasm: 
for various reasons I gave them up and I don’t 
think I regret it. It is true that one or two fine 
specimens look very well inan herbaceous border; 
it is true that the dahlias provide colour—and 
what colour !—at a time of year when it is not 
easy tocome by; above all, it is true that when 

I see a fine vase of dahlias in someone’s house 
I make up my mind that I really must grow some 
next year. I rather think that for all of us but the 
enthusiastic specialist prepared to do the careful 
staking which the larger kinds require, and to 
control the growth of the plants Py they may 
be shapely, a row of the best kinds in the kitchen- 
garden, for cutting, is the right answer. At all 
events, if you want to grow them, and regardless 
of how you want to grow them, you now have 
available Dau.ias, by Mr. Stuart Ogg, published 
in the Penguin series of garden handbooks pro- 
duced in collaboration with the R.H.S., price §s. 
Mr. Ogg’s services to gardening in his work with 
dahlias were recognised at the last annual general 
meeting of the R.H.S. by the award, to him, of 
the V.M.H., the highest honour in horticulture. 
The book is outstanding for the beautiful clarity 
of its action-photographs in which the author 
demonstrates the techniques of propagation. 
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THE STATE VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF FINLAND: 
MR. AND MRS. KEKKONEN IN LONDON. 


(Left.) 

AFTER THEIR FIRST 
OFFICIAL TALK ON 
MAY 9: MR. MAC- 
MILLAN SAYING GOOD- 
BYE TO PRESIDENT 
KEKKONEN OF FIN- 
LAND OUTSIDE AD- 
MIRALTY HOUSE. THE 
VISIT IS CONNECTED 
WITH ANGLO-FINNISH 
TRADE RELATIONS. 


(Right.) 

PRESIDENT KEK- 
KONEN OF FINLAND 
LAYING A WREATH 
ON THE TOMB OF THE 
UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. LATER THE 
SAME DAY (MAY 9) 
HE ATTENDED AN 
ANGLO-FINNISH 
LUNCHEON OF THE 
LONDON CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE. 


AT THE ROYAL OPERA 
HOUSE FOR THE 
BALLET: PRESIDENT 


STANDING DURING ¢ 
THE PLAYING OF THE 


DURING THE GUILDHALL BANQUET ON MAY 
NATIONAL ANTHEMS. SPEAKING. ON HIS LEFT IS THE LORD MAYOR, SIR BERNARD WALEY-COHEN. 





BACKSTAGE AT COVENT GARDEN: PRESIDENT KEKKONEN TALKING WITH DAME 


MARGOT FONTEYN AND MICHAEL SOMES, THE PRINCIPALS IN “ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.” AT THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, GREAT ORMONDE STREET. 


President attended an Anglo-Finnish luncheon in the City, listened to 


On May 8, President Urho Kekkonen of Finland and his wife, Mrs. Sylvi_ | 
questions in the Commons and attended a Parliamentary tea-party. In 


Kekkonen, who is a novelist, arrived in London for a five-day State visit. 


He has also planned visits to Austria, Canada and the United States. On | 
the evening of their arrival they were the guests to dinner of the Prime 
Minister and Lady Dorothy Macmillan at Admiralty House. On May 9, 
after laying a wreath at the Abbey and visiting the Tower of London, the 


the evening he had the first of his official talks at Admiralty House. On 
May 10 the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh gave a luncheon for the 
President and his wife who, in the evening, were the guests of the Lord 
Mayor and the Corporation of London at a banquet in Guildhall. 























THE ALTAR OF THE CATHEDRAL. GUILDFORD IS THE FIRST ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL TO BE BUILT ON A 


NEW SITE IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND SINCE THE MIDDLE AGES. 








THE BISHOP’S THRONE. THE BISHOP OF GUILDFORD IS THE RT. REV. G. E. REINDORP. THE 
CONSECRATION IS TO BE TELEVISED ON MAY 17. 


In spite of numerous setbacks, such as lack of funds, Guildford Cathedral has 
grown a great deal since a rough wooden cross was raised on Stag Hill, and 
the new building is to be consecrated on May 17. The Queen and Duke of 
Edinburgh are to attend the ceremony. Work on the Cathedral was begun, 
to the design of Sir Edward Maufe, in 1932, but was interrupted by the war. 
When work was recommenced, building costs had soared so high that a sum 
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GUILDFORD’S NEW CATHEDRAL : VIEWS 
OF THE INTERIOR AND SOUTH DOORS. 


A VIEW OF THE FONT. LORD BRIDGES, CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
REPORTED THAT {540,000 HAD BEEN CONTRIBUTED TO THE CATHEDRAL’S COST. 

















THE CATHEDRAL'S SOUTH DOOR. A CONSECRATION APPEAL OF (£900,000, NEEDED TO 
COMPLETE THE BUILDING, WAS LAUNCHED BY LORD BRIDGES. 


of £740,000 was needed for the completion of the cathedral. Contributions to 
date amount to £540,000 and a consecration appeal has been launched for a 
further £200,000. The quality of craftsmanship is high throughout. The 
great carving of Christ on the Cross was started by Eric Gill and completed 
after his death by his pupil Anthony Foster. The work on the bronze south 
doors, seen above, is particularly fine and was carried out by Vernon Hill. 
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“ A VENTURE OF FAITH”: A VIEW FROM THE WEST END OF THE NAVE OF GUILDFORD’S NEW CATHEDRAL WHICH WAS TO BE 
CONSECRATED ON MAY 17 IN THE PRESENCE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The consecration, on May 17, of Guildford’s great new cathedral—work on Guildford, the Rt. Rev. G. E. Reindorp. The sermon is to 
which was begun about thirty years ago—is to be televised. The Queen and Dr. Fisher, the retiring Archbishop of Canterbury. The plate 
the Duke of Edinburgh, Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones, by the Goldsmiths’ Company. Dr. Reindorp described the 
will be present at the ceremony, which will be conducted by the Bishop of “venture of faith.’”’ The Cathedral’s site on Stag Hill is a 
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A MEDIZAVAL CLOCK; TUDOR WALL PAINTINGS; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 
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AFTER RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF FOLKESTONE: THE COLOUR PARTY LEADING THE 1ST 
BATTALION, THE QUEEN'S OWN BUFFS (THE ROYAL KENT REGIMENT) AS THEY MARCHED 
WITH COLOURS FLYING AND BAYONETS FIXED THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE TOWN, AFTER 


THE CEREMONY. 














A NEW HOME FOR A GLOSTER METEOR: DURING THE 
REMOVAL OF THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL COLLECTION 
INTO THE NEW CENTRE BLOCK AT THE SCIENCE MUSEUM. 
On May | the difficult task was begun of moving the National 
Aeronautical Collection into its future home in a large 
hangar-like hall on top of the recently completed new Centre 
Block of the Science Museum, South Rensington. 
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PART OF THE WALL-PAINTINGS RECENTLY UNCOVERED AT THE WHITE HORSE INN, 
ROMSEY: A DESIGN OF TUDOR ROSES IN BLACK. 

in some cases a on earlier work, have been 

se Inn, Romsey, Hants. The paintings are being restored 


by Miss Matley Moore and are to be en 


SOLD FOR {£30,000 AT SOTHEBY’S—-THE HIGHEST EVER PAID AT 

AUCTION FOR AN OLD MASTER DRAWING: “ A SAINT, PROBABLY 

ST. BARBARA,” BY HUGO VAN DER GOES, 1435-1482. IT WAS ALSO 
ILLUSTRATED IN OUR ISSUE OF MAY 6. 


AN EARLY CLOCK—FAR IN ADVANCE OF ITS TIME- 

RECONSTRUCTED: AN OUTSTANDING GIOVANNI DONDI 
ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK OF 1364 WHICH HAS BEEN 
REBUILT BY MR. H. ALAN LLOYD, THE EMINENT 
HOROLOGIST, AND WILL BE SHOWN AT THE 
SCIENCE MUSEUM. THE WORKMANSHIP IS VERY FINE. 


NEARLY COMPLETED: THE NEW LAW COURTS AT MANCHESTER. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN IS 

TO OPEN THE NEW COURTS, AND A BRICKLAYER, JOINER AND PLUMBER, WHO HAD BEEN 

WORKING ON THE BUILDING RIGHT FROM THE BEGINNING, WILL BE PRESENTED TO HER, 
TOGETHER WITH A BISHOP, A LORD OF APPEAL AND LEGAL DIGNITARIES. 


THE LATEST STAGE OF THE PROGRESS ON THE NEW COVENTRY CATHEDRAL, WHICH HAS 
BEEN DESIGNED BY SIR BASIL SPENCE. TO THE LEFT IS THE CIRCULAR GUILD CHAPEL. 
Coventry’s new Cathedral has now reached roof level. The old Cathedral was almost 
totally destroyed during the war. The spire in the left background is that of the ruins of 
the cathedral church of St. Michael. Pink sandstone has been used in the new Cathedral. 
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THE QUEEN IN WINDSOR AND LONDON; AND HER SISTER IN WOOLWICH. 


ENJOYING ONE OF HER FAVOURITE PASTIMES AFTER HER RECENT STRENUOUS 
JOURNEYS: THE QUEEN SEEN HERE WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES. WINDSOR CASTLE 
IS IN THE BACKGROUND. THE PRINCE OF WALES IS RIDING “ MAYFLOWER.” 


AT THE FIRST GARDEN PARTY OF THE SEASON: THE QUEEN TALKING TO SOME NIGERIAN GUESTS ARRIVING AT A MULTI-STOREY GARAGE IN WOOLWICH FOR THE OPENING CEREMONY : 
IN THE GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON MAY 11. PRINCESS MARGARET, THE MAYOR OF WOOLWICH AND MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES. — 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinbur; h gave the first garden party of the season at Buckingham 
Palace on May 11. a Mother, the Princess Royal, the Duchess of Kent and Princess 
Alexandra were present. The Queen wore a green-gold wild silk coat. 
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DRAGONFLIES DOOMED BY DRAINAGE. 


6 eae is plenty of folk-lore about dragons 

but none about dragonflies. There is a 
variety of names for them, and some superstitious 
beliefs, none reflecting much credit on these con- 
spicuous and familiar insects, and all implying 
virulent or malevolent properties which, in fact, 
they do not possess. Among these names is that 
of horse-stinger, from the way a large dragonfly 
will fly around a horse to prey upon the small 
insects gathered around it. I can still vividly 
recall the first occasion when, as a small boy, I 
first saw this. My older companions pointed it 
out and told me it would sting the horse—and 
us too if we went too close. There was both awe 
and fear in their words. No dragonfly possesses 
a sting, nor can harm horse or man.  Horse- 
adders and devil’s darning needle are other 
alternative names having the same implications as 
horse-stinger. 

By contrast with their bad reputation every- 
body is impressed by the beauty of dragonflies, 
so that they figure prominently in art, especially 
that of Japan which is relatively rich in them. As 
compared with other insects, however, they are 
not numerous. Out of the million known species 
of insects, only 5000 are dragonflies. There are 
only forty-three species in Britain contrasting with 
nearly 4000 beetles, and even in so large an area 
as North America there are only 650 species of 
dragonflies against the 20,000 or more species 
of beetles. 

They are fewer in populations as well as species. 
Nowhere do we find the swarms such as we get 
with ants, small flies and butterflies. This is partly 
because they are tied to an aquatic life. The 
adults, with their two pairs of conspicuously 
reticulated wings, long thin bodies, large heads 
and enormous eyes, prey on other insects, devour- 
ing them with their well-developed jaws. They 
may sometimes hunt these insects over territory 
away from water, yet it is for the most part near or 
over water that we expect to look for them. 

The female dragonfly lays her eggs in or on 
water plants or in foliage overhanging water and 
the nymph (the larval form) is wholly aquatic. 
The larval life may be from one to five years 
according to the species, but the 
lifetime of the adult is measured 
in weeks. The aquatic larva and 
the adult’s habit of keeping near 
water mean that the numbers of 
dragonflies in any region will be 
closely linked with the numbers 
of sluggish streams, ponds and 
marshes. Land drainage has gone 
a long way to reducing their 
numbers in Britain and according 
to John C. Pallister sufficient con- 
cern was felt about the dwindling 
numbers in the U.S.A. that a few 
years ago a Bill was introduced into 
the legislature of one of the states 
to seek to offset this. The Bill, 
which was defeated, had as its pur- 
pose the building of houses in which 
the dragonflies could roost at night. 

Such an idea is well-meaning 
but this kind of help is not needed. 
Dragonflies roost at night or in bad 
weather among vegetation, cling- 
ing by their six long legs, swaying 
easily as the vegetation moves with 
the wind but otherwise suffering no 
discomfort or injury. A _ greater 
cause of reduction in their numbers 
is river-pollution, canalisation of 
small rivers and the draining of 
marshes. It could easily happen 
that, in the future, as moreand more 
waterways and standing waters 
disappear, become modernised or 
polluted, with increasing industrialisation and 
human settlement, dragonflies could become 
another lost race. This view is, however, somewhat 
over-pessimistic, and so far as man’s world is 
concerned it would be no serious loss if they did 
disappear, provided the cause of their going was 
the loss of the marshes and stagnant waters. 

Dragonflies have a long lineage. Their earliest 
remains are from the carboniferous rocks laid 
down about 220 million years ago. Most of these 
remains are in the form of wing-impressions, some 
being of large size and indicating a wing-span of 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


over 2 ft. There are also remains of bodies and 
heads. Because they reached such large size so 
long ago there is some justification for regarding 
dragonflies as a dying race. This may, perhaps, 
account for the relatively small number of species 
living to-day. The more remarkable thing is 
that they should have survived so long, when we 
consider the dangers each generation faces. 





A MALE DRAGONFLY (CORDULEGASTER BOLTON!) SEEN AT 
REST HANGING TO THE FOLIAGE OF A SMALL PINE SAPLING. 
THESE CREATURES HAVE CHANGED VERY LITTLE OVER 
220 MILLION YEARS, ALTHOUGH THEIR EXISTENCE IS NOW 
THREATENED BY POLLUTION AND MARSH-DRAINAGE. 
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THE LARGEST OF THE FORTY-THREE SPECIES OF BRITISH DRAGONFLIES (AESHNA GRANDIS), ALSO 
RESTING. LONG AGO THERE WERE DRAGONFLIES OVER TWO FEET IN WING-SPAN. 
DISCUSSES THE HAZARDS WHICH DRAGONFLIES HAVE TO OVERCOME IN ORDER TO SURVIVE. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


Both adults and nymphs are carnivorous. The 
nymph has nothing of the beauty of the adult. Its 
colour is drab, it is round-bodied, and its already 
unprepossessing appearance is increased by the 
six spidery legs. It also has the so-called mask, a 
prolongation of the lower lip armed with a pair of 
curved spines at the end, which act as jaws. When 
not in action this mask is folded back under the 
head but can be shot out to seize passing prey, 
mainly the larve of other aquatic insects, including 
mosquito larve. The nymph more nearly deserves 
the name of “ dragon.” 


At the moment we can say that dragonflies 
play some part, though not a large one, in keeping 
down mosquitoes and troublesome two-winged 
flies. The nymph feeds on their larve and the 
adults on the adult mosquitoes and flies. But 
with marshes gone and stagnant or sluggish 
rivers eliminated the numbers of these winged 
pests would, like those of the dragonflies, become 
automatically much fewer. 

Perhaps our chief interest in dragonflies, apart 
from the zxsthetic interest, is their suitability as 
subjects for biological study, and especially of 
their relations to other animals. We often hear 
of the pressure of natural selection, and this 
pressure is very severe on them. It starts with the 
eggs in which very small wasps lay their own eggs. 
The larve from these feed on the substance within 
the dragonfly’s eggs. 

From eggs that escape parasitisation come 
larvz and these are preyed upon by water beetles, 
water-bugs (including water boatman), fishes of 
all kinds, and newts. Water shrews eat them, so 
do herons, ducks, coot, moorhens and other water 
birds. The full list would be a long one. They are, 
at the same time, parasitised by flatworms that 
pass part of their lives in the larve and the other 
part in birds. Finally, dragonfly larve will eat 
dragonfly larve. 

To the larve that successfully run this gauntlet 
the moment comes when the nymph will give rise 
to an adult. At that moment, before the wings are 
ready for flight, and while the body is still soft and 
tender, the newly-emerged dragonfly is as vulner- 
able as at any time during its life. At this time 
also the ranks of its enemies are increased. It 
becomes the target for many of the smaller 
insectivorous birds, for toads and frogs, lizards and 
spiders, as well as gulls, even of small hawks, such 
as the hobby. 

There is another pressure on the adults, one 
whose effects are difficult to assess. Adult dragon- 
flies patrol a particular stretch of water, it may be 
50 or more yards long, and from this they drive 
away other dragonflies. It is simply a matter of 
protecting a feeding-ground, and this defence of 
territory, whether for feeding or breeding, is some- 

thing with which we are all familiar 
J to-day. It happens in so many 
animals. In most, however, it is 
a matter of keeping members of the 
same species out of a territory. 
In dragonflies it goes further. Not 
only are members of the same 
species driven away but there are 
fights with individuals of other 
species that trespass. 

The amount of territorial 
fighting that takes place between 
dragonflies is greater than we are 
accustomed to seeing among birds, 
which with certain fishes are 
probably more given to it than 
most other animals. All fighting, 
whether over territory or for any 
other reason, is unproductive. It 
not only takes energy that should 
be better employed but reduces the 
time that could be devoted to food- 
getting, and there is always the 
chance of injury to one or both 
parties, and the risk of death. The 
impact of this is severe enough 
where the fights are only between 
members of the same species. It 
becomes worse when it occurs also 
between members of several species, 
and must have a correspondingly 
bad effect on numbers. 

Tosome extent this is cushioned 
by the. different species of dragon- 
flies being most active over the 
same stretch of territory at different times of 
the day. More important, in different species the 
adults are on the wing at different seasons. In 
this situation the weather can play a large part. 
A spring-flying dragonfly will normally not com- 
pete with one flying in summer, but if the spring 
season is late its period of flying activity may over- 
lap that of the summer species. Equally, there 
may be an overlap during’ a given day if bad 
weather intervenes. 

Yet in spite of all this dragonflies have had a 
long run. 





DR. BURTON 
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AT THE ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW ON MAY 13: PRINCESS THE WINNING CAPTAIN IN THE ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW POLO 
ANNE PATTING ONE OF THE PONIES IN THE CHILDREN’S CUP FINAL: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH RECEIVES THE CUP FROM 
THE QUEEN. 


BeBe Ball 








INAUGURATING THE WINDSOR IMPROVEMENT SCHEME: THE QUEEN SPEAKING IN FRONT OF THE 


WREN GUILDHALL. WITH HER ARE THE DUKE AND MR. DUNCAN SANDYS. 


The Royal Windsor Horse Show opened on May 11 and was fortunate in its 
weather throughout the week. Sunday, likewise a fine day, was the occasion 
of the Windsor Royal Horse Show Polo Finals, in which the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s team, Windsor Park, met Friar Park and beat them by 6} goals to 2 
at Smith’s Lawn. The Queen watched the match with Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother and Princess Anne and in due course presented the cup to the Duke of 
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THE ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW; AND OTHER WINDSOR OCCASIONS. 


PRINCESS ANNE PRESENTING THE CUP TO THE WINNERS 
OF THE PAIR OF CHILDREN’S PONIES: MISS TESSA AND MISS 
ANGELA MARTIN-BIRD. 


YEAR IN SUCCESSION OF THE QUEEN'S CUP FOR TEAM JUMPING BY THE SERVICES. 


Edinburgh. A most interesting event took place on Saturday, May 13, when her 
Majesty, accompanied by the Duke, inaugurated the ‘‘ Windsor Project "— 
the scheme carried out by Windsor Council and traders in conjunction with the 
Civic Trust to give a new look to the town’s two main shopping streets; and 
then walked through the streets with the Mayor and Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
President of the Civic Trust, to see the effect of the changes. 
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ROYAL VISITS—TO SUSSEX, A COLLEGE, 
GUILDHALL, A RAILWAY EXHIBITION. 





ON A VISIT TO THE BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION’S EXHIBITION OF ROLLING STOCK: THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH INSPECTING A NEW CENTRAL LINE UNDERGROUND . 
bee Kae mommy dy “ ae | -"-} pte = os it at sy ~ forms of the Golden Jubilee . . 
celebrations o e no ve Engineers. The Duke diesel 
locomotive, “ Magpie,” named after his last command, to Windsor Bad Mary’ alloy 80 m.p.h. At TS CHES @ 0S OS ee ee a ee ee ae 
COLLEGE: QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER GREETED BY SIR GEORGE ALLEN. 
sa ee. As Chancellor of the University of London, the Queen Mother the new 
laboratories at Queen Elizabeth College, ‘Campden Hill R i 





on 
May 9. Sir John Atkins was largely responsible for the foundation of the college. 














THE DUKE OF KENT AND HIS FIANCEE HONOURED BY THE CITY: THE SCENE AT THE LUNCHEON WAVING TO CROWDS FROM THE BALCONY OF MANSION HOUSE: THE DUKE OF KENT. 
IN GUILDHALL ON MAY 12 AS THE DUKE OF KENT MADE HIS SPEECH. WITH HIM ARE MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY AND SIR BERNARD WALEY-COHEN. 
On May 12 the Duke of Kent attended, with his fiancée, Miss Katharine Worsley, 
a luncheon given by the Lord Mayor, Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen, to mark his return 
from the celebrations in Sierra Leone, where he represented the Queen. 
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A aeii. ttlt dia 
A THEATRE-TO-BE: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA ADMIRING A MODEL OF THE NEW CHICHESTER FESTIVAL 
THEATRE, WHOSE FOUNDATION-STONE SHE LAID ON MAY 13. 
To the right of Princess Alexandra is Mr. P. Powell, the architect. Sir Laurence Olivier is to be the 
AT THE DONNINGTON HOUSE EVENTIDE HOME, CHICHESTER: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA first director of the theatre, whose fest poodartion will be in June 1962. her Sussex visit, Princess 
TALKING TO THE OLDEST RESIDENT, NINETY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD MRS. MARY BEACH. Alexandra attended a ball in aid of the theatre at Arundel . 
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V-BOMBERS ; 

A NEW FORD; 
A ROCK GARDEN; 
AND MODEL 
MODELS. 

(Right.) 


VULCAN MK. II BOMBERS OF NOS. 617 
AND 83 SQUADRONS WHICH TOOK PART 
IN EXERCISE “MAYFLIGHT” FROM 
SCAMPTON, LINCS 
Recently Bomber Command took part 
in an exercise to test the bombers’ 
ability to survive the first stage of a 
nuclear war and to retaliate. This 
aerial view shows some of the Vulcan 
Mk. IT bombers at Scampton on May 11 
which were employed in the exercise, 
To survive in a nuclear war, each air- 
craft must be clear within four minutes 
of an enemy-missile sighting. 

(Below.) 

SEEN IN A CLASSICAL SETTING: THE NEW 
CAR ADDED TO ITS EXISTING RANGE BY 
THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY, KNOWN AS 

THE CONSUL CLASSIC. 
The Consul Classic 3/5 is the latest 
addition by the Ford Motor Company to 
its range of cars: it is a four-five-seater 
saloon designed to fill the gap between 
the Anglia and a Consul. It will be 
on sale throughout Britain from June 17 
onwards when the prices will be an- 
nounced. Our Motoring Correspondent 
will shortly be writing about it as his 
“Car of the Month.” 








BEAUTY ON A LONDON ROOFTOP: A GROUP OF MODELS IN THE CLOTHES THEY WERE TO DISPLAY TO PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AT THE OPENING OF THE FIFTH LONDON FASHION WEEK 











WORKMEN CREATING A LARGE ROCK GARDEN FOR THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW, WATCHED 
BY A CHELSEA PENSIONER, MR. W. P. COGHLAM. 
These workmen are seen preparing a rock-garden in the grounds of the Royal Hospital, 
where the Chelsea Flower Show is being held. The Flower Show opened to the public 
on May 16; the Queen and Prince Philip visited it the day before. 
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BY HER ON MAY 15. THE SHOW WAS HELD IN CELANESE HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF TAPESTRIES AND ANTIQUES. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 98: A TYPIST’S SHRINE. 


A WOODEN TYPEWRITER A HUNDRED YEARS OLD—AND STILL USABLE—AT THE BAYREUTH MUSEUM OF TYPEWRITERS. 


A little-known rival to the Wagner festival at Bayreuth is the museum of 
typewriters where this wooden marvel may be seen—and still used. It is 
said to be one of the oldest typewriters in the world and as such it ought to 
be venerated by all those young girls who have achieved emancipation through 
its means. With its coming they were no longer forced to stay at home and 
spin like Senta in “ The Flying Dutchman "’; armed with their typewriters 


they have invaded the most masculine preserves, brought order to the lives 
of many managing directors and editors and split some doughty infinitives. 
This particular machine was one of several made by Peter Mitterhofer of the 
Tirol and the principles on which it works are not very different from those 
of the present-day machines. Wagner caused a revolution in the world of opera 
but Mitterhofer was one of those rare men who have revolutionised women. 
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” URDER most foul, as in the best 

it is, But this most foul, strange, 
and unnatural.”’ That might well be a description 
of the Crippen case: the murder of his wife by the 
American “ doctor,’ Hawley Harvey Crippen, 
early in the spring of 1910. Crippen—the cen- 
tenary of whose birth is unlikely to be celebrated 
next year—had married in America a woman 
whose real name was Kunigunde Mackamotsi; 
in London she became, eventually, an occasional 
and indifferent music- 
hall performer under 
the name of Belle 
Elmore. 


The story is 
familiar: Crippen’s in- 
fatuation with Ethel 
le Neve, his typist; the 
disappearance of 
Belle; Crippen’s story 
that she had died on 
a visit to the States; 
Inspector Dew’s in- 
vestigation; the dis- 
covery of the remains 
in the Hilldrop 
Crescent cellar; the 
arrest—thanks to the 
wonder of wireless 
telegraphy—of 
Crippen and Ethel 
le Neve as they arrived 
in Canada; and the 
man’s Old Bailey sen- 
tence of death for murder by 
poisoning. 

Murder most foul; and one of 
the last stories one would have 
expected to find as the base of 
a musical entertainment. But 
here it is, at the Strand Theatre, 
** Belle; or, The Ballad of Dr. 
Crippen,”’ with a book by Wolf 
Mankowitz “from a play by 
Beverley Cross’—we do not 
know how much of the original is 
left—and with music and lyrics 
(‘‘ Hyoscine! Hyoscine! Why 
don’t we buy a tin ?’’) by Monty 
Norman. It is called “ a music- 
hall musical.” Belle’s Variety 
experience and_ the location of 
the Crippen home at Hilldrop 
Crescent, off Holloway Road, 
have presumably given the cue 
for the setting: the old Bedford 
music-hall in Camden Town, not 
far from Hilldrop Crescent, where 
we first meet Belle as a singer, 
a pathetic failure on the stage, 
blowsy, vain and shrewish off it. 


Crippen’s trial held the 
imagination of itsday. The 
pursuit and arrest filled the 
papers; Crippen’s name became 
a music-hall joke; and that not 
very funny jest has now been 
developed, half a century later, 
into a most complicated business. 
** Belle’ is framed within the old 
Bedford stage—Loudon Sainthill, the designer, has 
had a shot at the famous caryatids—various music- 
hall personages of the time are indicated, and the 
story is related almost as a comic broadsheet. It 
uses (says the programme) “ the rich traditions of 
the great music-hall era in British entertainment. ”’ 


What we get is an extravaganza that becomes 
at times uncommonly like a pantomime. Crippen, 
the apparently gentle doctor, has long been a 
figure for the inquiring criminologist; 





FROM “ BELLE,” THE NEW WOLF MANKOWITZ MUSICAL, WITH 

MUSIC BY MONTY NORMAN: DR. CRIPPEN (GEORGE BENSON) 

WITH HIS WIFE, BELLE (ROSE HILL), AS THE BIRD OF PARADISE 
WHO “GETS THE BIRD.” 


HALLS AND PARKS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


a knockabout sketch at a pantomime chemist’s (the 
purchase of the hyoscine), the passage for two comic 
detectives in a Hilldrop Crescent cellar, and a last 
very brief joke at the expense of the trial itself. 


I cannot think why Mr. Mankowitz, after 
“‘ Expresso Bongo’’ and ‘“ Make Me an Offer,’’ 
should have turned to his present unrewarding 
task. Val May, who directs it, has not been able 
to pull the piece together—it is a dull pro- 
duction in its in- 
geniously framed 
Sainthill sets—and the 
company is service- 
able, not very much 
more. True, the ex- 
cellent George Benson 
is not given a chance 
to establish a char- 
acter. Rose Hill, after 
one amusing turn as 
Belle, naturally fades 
out; Jerry Desmonde 
is a protean presence; 
and Dave Kaye also 
appears in a number 
of progressively 
tame disguises. Mr. 
Mankowitz, of course, 
can point to the jokes 
made about the case in 
its own time: it was 
suggested, for ex- 
ample that Hilldrop 





ANOTHER SCENE FROM “ BELLE "—THE STORY OF THE FAMOUS MURDERER DR. CRIPPEN, NOW BECOME A 
MUSICAL AT THE STRAND: SEATED, AND EN ROUTE FOR CANADA, ARE DR. CRIPPEN (GEORGE BENSON), 
WITH HIS SECRETARY ETHEL LE NEVE (VIRGINIA VERNON, WHO IS DISGUISED AS A BOY). THE STEWARD 
IS ONE OF THE MANY ROLES PLAYED BY DAVE KAYE. 


Crescent should be renamed Filleted Place, and 
there is nothing so feeble as that in “ Belle.” 
But it is also an uncomfortable affair. The 
legendary Sweeney Todd is bad enough in the 
theatre; the actual Crippen murder appears to me 
to be worse. Why bring it up in this way ? 

“* Progress to the Park,’’ brought up again, 
and now at the Saville, is Alun Owen’s new ver- 
sion of the Liverpool comedy we saw last autumn 









at the Theatre Royal, Stratford. On that 
occasion, when Harry H. Corbett directed 
it, Mr. Owen supplied the programme with 
a great many facts about Liverpool. But the 
West End, presumably, is not worth educating: 
the Saville programme must do without statistics. 
On the whole, the piece comes up better than in 
its Theatre Workshop form, though it is still 
something that promises more than it grants. Its 
elders are religious bigots; its young people are 
concerned with love in various forms. Mr. Owen 
knows his Liverpool types; but, having introduced 
them, he finds little fresh for them to discuss, 
though to the end of the night he is always likely 
to shoot out an unexpected phrase. On this 
evidence he is a natural writer of dialogue who 
cannot find a frame for it. 


The production, which had the fidgets at Strat- 
ford East, has stiffened at the Saville (where 
William T. Kotcheff directs). In the first act, 
instead of remaining in the street, we now enter 
the Catholic and Protestant houses and the 
public-house on a Sunday morning. In the second 
half the designer, Timothy O’Brien, has found a 
moonlit park set that, with its rusty iron bridge 
and stairs, is as satisfying a composition as we 
have had lately in the theatre. Acting is up and 
down. When it is up it is very much up: Billie 
Whitelaw, as the Catholic girl with a Protestant 
lover, has profound feeling, and Michael Coles, as 
a singularly dense young man, a fog over the 
Mersey, subdues a quick intelligence to an en- 
chanting slowness of mind. I am not very happy 
about the unconscionably talk- 
ative young Welshman as Tom 
Bell presents him, at too forced 
a pitch. But the part could be 
more selectively written. 


One of these days somebody 
will discuss parks in the drama, 
with special and detailed 
reference to Millamant in St. 
James’s Park (‘‘her fan spread 
and her streamers out”); to 
Pinero’s ‘‘His House In Order”’ 
(“I go to no park tomorrow ’’); 
to ‘ Pygmalion” (‘Are you 
walking across the park, Miss 
Doolittle ? ’”’ with the shattering 
reply); to O’Casey’s four seasons 
in “‘Within the Gates,” and, 
I hope, to James Shirley’s 
“Hyde Park” which, though 
practically forgotten, is the sort 
of Stuart comedy that, I feel, 
would richly take revival. 


Licensed in 1632 and pub- 
lished in 1637, its plot now 
matters to us less than its 
incidentals, the foot and the 
horse-races (at a Restoration 
revival Pepys saw horses led 
upon the stage), and the general 
pleasures of the Park which had 
just been opened to the public 
by the first Earl of Holland, 
to whom the comedy is 
dedicated. I would like to 
meet Lord Bonvile on the stage ("‘ Lady, you are 
welcome to the spring; the Park looks fresher to 
salute you”’), and to observe the various stage 
directions as they come to life: ‘‘ Confused noise 
of betting within, after that a shout”; “A 
shout within and cry of ‘A Jockey!’”; “‘ Enter 
Venture, covered with mud’; and “Enter a 
Bagpiper, and Jockey in triumph.” One day, when 
Mr. Miles is in need of a Mermaid revival, he may 
like to re-read ‘‘ Hyde Park.” 





George Benson, an actor who could give 
a perfectly good straight performance, 
is obliged here to hover between burlesque 
and sentiment. As a direct story it is 
absurd; as comedy it is frequently 
embarrassing; as music-hall pastiche 
it is not noticeably expert. Now and 
then a song does come ,through; but 
it is extremely hard to applaud, let us say, 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ KINDLY LEAVE THE STAGE "’ (Queen’s).—A London student revue, given 
for six performances in aid of London youth clubs. 
“THE SOUND OF MUSIC” (Palace).—Musical play, with score by Richard 
Rodgers and book by Oscar Hammerstein. 
“ THREE POSTS ON THE SQUARE ” (Arts).—Robert Eddison in a play by 
Leo Heaps, directed by David Giles. 


(May 17.) 
(May 18.) 


(May 18.) 


The title reminds me of another play 
which ought to be revived but is most un- 
likely to be, Galsworthy ’s “‘ Escape ’’ with 
its prologue in Hyde Park on a summer 
night. It is here that the accident occurs 
for which Matt Denant (and I have never 
forgotten Nicholas Hannen in the part) 
gets his sentence—‘ Most foul, strange, 
and unnatural ’’—for manslaughter. 
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VERDI'S “FALSTAFF” AT COVENT GARDEN: A GREAT OPERA FINELY PRODUCED. 




















IN FORD’S GARDEN: PREPARING THEIR REVENGE ON FALSTAFF ARE: (L. TO R.) MISTRESSES EN ROUTE FOR THE THAMES AND HUMILIATION: FALSTAFF ABOUT TO BE EMPTIED, 
QUICKLY, PAGE AND FORD; NANETTA, FENTON, FORD, DR. CAIUS, AND BARDOLPH AND PISTOL. TOGETHER WITH THE WASHING, INTO THE RIVER, WHILE THE THREE WIVES LOOK ON. 





(Left.) . 
TAKING REFUGE 
FROM AN ANGRY HUS- 
BAND: FALSTAFF SUB- 
JECTED TO INDIGNITY. 
AROUND THE BASKET 
ARE (L. TO R.) MIS- 
TRESS PAGE (JOSE- 
PHINE VEASEY), MIS- 
TRESS FORD (MARI- 
ELLA ANGIOLETT!) 
AND MISTRESS 
QUICKLY (REGINA 
RESNIK). 


(Right.) 

WITH FALSTAFF’'S 
TWO LOVE LETTERS— 
BOTH IDENTICAL— 
AND ADDRESSED TO 
MISTRESSES FORD 
AND PAGE: (L. TO R.) 
MISTRESS PAGE (JOSE- 
PHINE VEASEY), NAN- 
ETTA (MIRELLA 
FRENI), MISTRESS 
QUICKLY (REGINA 
RESNIK) AND 
MISTRESS FORD 
(MARIELLA 

ANGIOLETTI). 




















The new production of Verdi’s “ Falstaff” at the Royal Opera House, Covent receives harsh treatment at the hands of the Wives of Windsor, is 
Garden, had its first night on May 10. This comic opera, written by | wonderfully sung by Geraint Evans. Regina Resnik as Mistress Quickly, 
the great Italian composer at the mature age of seventy-nine, is generally | Mirella Freni as Nanetta and John Shaw as Ford also gave fine performances 
considered to be one of the finest comic operas ever written. Mr. Franco | ina production where the singing was generally outstanding. The orchestra, 
Zeffirelli’s production and sets, together with superb singing by a British conducted by Carl Maria Guilini, contributed greatly to the all-round 
and Italian company, certainly did justice to “ Falstaff.” The hero, who excellence, as did Mr. Zeffirelli’s very imaginative sets. 


Photographs by Houston Rogers. 
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VERY now and then the world has to 
pause and think about Charles de 
Gaulle. My own acquaintance with him 
was formed very soon after he made his 
historic flight to England, for I had the 
honour to publish the first Free French 
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By E. D. O’BRIEN. 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 
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his parents are killed when a bomb hits 
their block of flats. Sammy, who has an 
aunt in Durban, sets off to trek down Africa 
in order to reach her. His adventures, of 
course, are many and varied—sometimes 
quite horrible, such as an incident with a 
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newspaper—forerunner of a mass of 

“ free’’ journalism, entitled Quatorze Juillet, and 
issued on that very date in 1940. My impressions 
of de Gaulle at that time were rather mixed. Here 
was a man of obvious courage, dedication and 
dignity—perhaps too much dignity. I shared, 
then and later, that mixture of admiration and 
exasperation with which most of his colleagues 
and allies, from Sir Winston Churchill downwards, 
regarded that unbending, unswerving, epitome of 
the French nation and of her destiny. After the 
war, he was, of course, utterly out of place as one 
among the many leaders in that dubious farce 
which called itself the fourth French Republic. 
These, I think, were his worst hours, for even to 
paddle in these muddy waters was alien to his 
nature and derogated from his stature. But he 
recognised this himself, and retired, like Cincin- 
natus, to his metaphorical plough at Colombey- 
les-deux-Eglises. There followed his recall to 
power, after the farce had threatened to turn to 
tragedy; his brilliantly planned and confidently 
executed restoration of law and orderand imposition 
of a wise Constitution (the years at Colombey had 
not been wasted); his refusal to become the 
captive of those elements of the extreme Right 
which had brought him to power; and, within the 
last few weeks, his triumph over rebellion. 

It is a magnificent story, magnificently told in 
THE TRIUMPH OF INTEGRITY, by Duncan Grinnell- 
Milne. The author pays only enough attention to 
the early stages of de Gaulle’s career to show the 
influences that formed him: ‘‘ The thought was of 
France, of the traditions of her long and turbulent 
past, of her misfortunes, her dark hours, her glory 
and recurrent greatness—of all that tumultuous 
history which seems to have been inspired by a 
wayward genius and written with the point of a 
sword.’’ Nor does he dwell long on the political 
story after the battle had been won. Most of the 
book is devoted to de Gaulle’s part in the war 
itself. The author is outspoken. The sword of his 
logical truth cuts as sharply as that of his subject 
himself. I must quote an example: 

But disapproval of Churchill’s politics was not 
necessarily a crime against friendship; if it had been, 
then by the War’s end half Britain would have been 
guilty. Indeed the very fact that an exile without 
resources had had the courage and the wit to speak up 
in the name of his stricken country in opposition to the 
mighty rulers of Britain and America had a 
to the romantic tendency of the English to back the 
underdog. They had never been happy in Britain at 
the idea of negotiating with Pétain or Darlan, even 
when wartime emergencies had seemed to dictate the 
necessity. De Gaulle was the only man for their money. 

Indeed, he is the man for my money too, as 
for that of his beloved France, Europe, and the 
whole free West. And of the many books which I 
have read about him, this is quite the best. 

Another biography, of a rather different order, 
is that of Catitas, by George Jellinek. Even if 
one is not devoted to opera, the singular personality 
of this prima donna must always command interest. 
It seems to me that sometimes the author of this 
book protests too much. Can it really be true that 
“in all the major controversies involving Callas, 
the real issues were never between right and wrong. 
Her actions were nearly always justifiable, and in 
more than one instance she was victimised by 
half-truths and a misinformed public’? I 
cannot undertake to answer this question. 

Now for some animal books, which are nearly 
always pleasing. I see that my colleague, 
Dr. Maurice Burton, has contributed books on Birps 
and Mammats to the ‘Wonderful World of Nature” 
series. These, with Mr. Marshall’s FisHes, and 
others dealing with Repri_es and Insects form a 
set which should be more than acceptable to any 
nature-lover. The illustrations by Neave Parker 
in Dr. Burton’s Birps are particularly attractive 
—many of them are in colour—and the publishers 
are much to be congratulated on being able to 
offer something so good at this low price. 

A rather more technical study is Mr. R. H. 
Smythe’s ANIMAL Vision. This starts with a 
chapter bearing the surprising heading: ‘‘ Why 
Animals See,”’ which arouses curiosity, and carries 
the reader easily along to the functions of sight 
and to its many different qualities. I ended by 
finding myself deeply absorbed in the whole 
subject. 

Although I prefer gun to rod, I am sure that I 
can safely recommend Sir Robert Saundby’s 
A Fry-Rop on Many Waters. There is a 
delightful chapter on ‘ The Angler’s Excuses ”’— 
but I wonder if my golfing friends will be en- 
chanted by Sir Robert’s verdict that “ harmless 
inexactitudes . . . have given to anglers a reputation 


for untruthfulness which is far more deserved by 
golfers ’’ ? ! 

My old friend Mr. Edgar Lustgarten is tireless 
in reminding his readers about the great trials of 
the past. In THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED, he 
ranges widely, from Mary Queen of Scots and 
Judge Jeffreys to Lord Haw-Haw and the Nurem- 
berg trials. I consider that this is one of his best 
books; the essays are shorter than usual, and the 























CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


HEY have been discussing on the B.B.C.’s chess 

rogramme the old idea that it is almost 

impossible to attain to the = heights as a chess 
player without a background of general culture. 


Bobby Fischer, four times U.S. Champion, has 
been more or less forced by his successes in inter- 
national chess to abandon not only his schooling, but 
any thought of a college career. He, himself, inter- 
viewed by Leonard Barden, spoke witheringly about 
schoolteachers. 


How much does background count for in ordinary 
life nowadays ? Less and less, I feel. Of the actual 
knowledge acquired at school, I doubt whether 1 per 
cent. remains with us in middle-age, apart from the 
particular branches associated with our careers which, 
of course, receive constant refreshment. Habits of 
thought and study are probably more important. 
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Bobby Fischer has already made such a Grand 
Tour as puts any 18th-century ward of Lord Chester- 
field in the shade; New York—Paris—Dalmatia— 
Zurich—Buenos Aires—London—Leipzig.... He 
has spoken on the radio in various countries, con- 
ve with distinguished savants and heads of 
state and so on. Could he have developed any more 
background culture as one of a class of boys toiling 
at Surds or Plato ? 


We have to faceit. This is an age of specialisation. 
If by simply living chess, Bobby Fischer can squeeze 
out a little extra bit of advantage from some endgame 
to clinch a championship, it is he who gets the 
plaudits and the rewards and, I suggest, the extra 
satisfaction and fulfilment, and not the runner-up 
who can quote Coleridge or Calderon. 


There are two young British players of great 
promise but little cultural background. Wild horses 
would not drag their names from me but I shall 
follow their chess careers with the keenest attention. 













Mikhail Tal beat Botvinnik for the World Cham- 
pionship when he was just a student. In the ensuing 
year, he had a son, was elected to the Latvian Parlia- 
ment and started editing a magazine. Now he has 
lost his title. 


Some people think too much chess can be a 
threat to sanity in the absence of enough general 
culture to provide a sort of grip on reality. 

























Akiba Rubinstein’s death has revived discussion 
on these lines. ‘‘ The greatest player who never won 
the World Championship,” he was born in the slums 
of Warsaw. Outside chess he was—nothing. Always 
sweet and likeable, he was quite simple-minded. 
He was often troubled by non-existent flies. Sir 
George Thomas once told me. how, during a Con- 
tinental tournament in which the two of them played, 
Rubinstein kept turning the wrong way on leaving 
the hotel dining-room so that he arrived back in the 
room he had just left. Oblivious to the fact that he 
had just finished a hearty meal at that very table, he 
wo placidly sit down again. This happened not 
once but repeatedly. 

He develo persecution mania and at about 
the age of fifty, after creating many an immortal 
mas i of chess play, he dropped out of chess 
altogether. 

When people rise above the facile assumption 
that chess made Rubinstein mad, “ just like Paul 
Morphy!” they often suggest that a little culture 
behind his chess might have kept him sane (forgetting 
that Paul Morphy was a gifted lawyer and a most 
cultured man). 

For myself, I can’t help feeling that among the 
world’s leading swimmers or cabinet ministers or 
rat-catchers of the last 150 years you could easily 
find two who became as batty in middle-age as 
Morphy or Rubinstein. What if I had concentrated 
on chess the time I’ve spent on science, try, 
languages, printing, business, not to mention bridge, 
b , Towing, cricket, motoring and numberless 
other distractions. I think I should be as sane to-day. 
I know I'd be an infinitely better chess player! 


swift changes of century and type of case makes 
for piquancy. But, I hope Mr. Lustgarten will 
forgive me for observing that sometimes his style 
is still a trifle lush ! 

This week my life has been brightened by two 
novels which I can only describe as superb. 
Mr. W. H. Canaway’s Sammy Gornc Sout is one 
of the truest, most moving and most penetrating 
pieces of fiction that I have ever read. The choice 
of plot seems to me to be courageous; it might so 
easily not have come off. An English child, Sammy, 
is living in Port Said during the Suez crisis. Both 


Syrian trader. But Mr. Canaway’s real art 
is shown in Sammy’s reactions, which are invari- 
ably true to child life. He soon learns to distrust 
grown-ups, with a child’s ruthless logic, which 
makes no allowance at all for the fantasies and 
illusions which adults use to develop situations to 
suit themselves. He is apparently untouched by 
insecurity, loneliness, and danger, but all the time 
fear and tension are building up underneath. How 
these are resolved, first by a kindly old scoundrel 
of a smuggler-cum-big-game-poacher, and then by 
the aunt herself, whose capable harness dissolves 
when she finds in Sammy someone to love, who 
will heal the emotional wounds of her past, is 
Mr. Canaway’s final triumph. To my mind, this 
is great literature. 

Then I found a first novel, OWLS AND SATYRs, 
by David Pryce-Jones, which is a masterpiece 
of amiable sophistication. The blurb tells me that 
Mr. Pryce-Jones is “ the son of a literary father.” 
I suppose courtesy must demand that I should 
respect this discretion—though the name is 
trembling on my typewriter. However, literary 
father or no literary father, this novel stands up 
on its own considerable merit. It is the story of a 
family, a silly mother who is about to marry, 
en secondes noces, an equally silly young-old man; 
a daughter, critical, wilful, and cool; and a son, 
doing his National Service in the Prince of Wales 
Guards, who is thoroughly bewildered by every 
situation in which he finds himself. Poor Henry 
is really the central figure in the book. When he 
finally offends the M.C.C., an unforgivable crime 
in the eyes of his superior officers—the satire here 
is far from being as crude as it sounds—he turns 
for comfort to the elderly woman whose slightly 
drunken advances he had once declined with near- 
panic. Reading this balanced, slightly mannered, 
gently malicious prose, I wondered if perhaps the 
author had been reading the works of Ivy Compton 
Burnett. But the style is far too skilful to be 
derivative. 

Very nearly as good as these novels is Godfrey 
Smith’s THE Business oF Lovinc. It is the story 
of a group of friends, boys and girls, growing up 
together in the same provincial town, and of their 
loves, betrayals, and separations. The blurb is 
absolutely correct in telling us that ‘‘ while highly 
contemporary, it is as little like the ‘ contem- 
porary’ novel as you could imagine.” (Having 
so often castigated blurbs in the past, I take great 
pleasure in saying that, for once, I could have 
quoted this one verbatim, and it would have made 
a better review than I have space to write!) The 
hero, Benny, is betrayed by his first love, and 
takes refuge in material success and prosperity. 
Finally he returns to his old home on a visit, and 
exercises the past in what Italians call a sfogo and 
Freudians something else which I have forgotten ! 
There is an abundance of life throughout this book, 
and it shows quite clearly that the young can be as 
contemporary as they like without losing an atom 
of truth, beauty or love. 

To complete this week’s fiction I have THE 
Drap Past, by Jean Scholey. This is a good 
thriller concerned with the death of a mysterious 
stranger in a small Anglo-African community. 
The life of the community is excellently drawn, 
and the tension of the plot kept high. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


THe TrruMPH OF INTEGRITY, by Duncan 
Grinnell-Milne. (Bodley Head; 30s.) 

Caxias, by George Jellinek. (Anthony Gibbs and 
Phillips ; 30s.) 

Brrps, by Dr. Maurice Burton; MAMMALS, by 
Dr. Maurice Burton; FisHes, by N. B. Mar- 
shall; Reptites, by A. Leutscher, all illus- 
trated by Neave Parker and Insects, by 
John Clegg, illustrated by E. C. Mansell. 
(Bruce and Gawthorn ; 12s. 6d. each.) 

ANIMAL Vision, by R. H. Smythe. (Herbert 
Jenkins ; 25s.) 

A Friy-Rop on Many Waters, by Sir Robert 
Saundby. (Stanley Paul; 21s.) 

THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED, by Edgar Lust- 
garten. (Odhams; 21s.) 

Sammy Gornc Soutn, by W. H. Canaway. 
(Hutchinson ; 15s.) 

Owls AND Satyrs, by David Pryce-Jones. 
(Longmans ; 15s.) 

Tue Business or Lovinc, by Godfrey Smith. 
(Gollancz ; 18s.) 


—: — Past, by Jean Scholey. (Heinemann ; 
16s. 
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THE BUDGET AND UNBUILT ROADS; NEW MODELS; AND OTHER MOTORING NEWS. 
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By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


- the issue dated March 25 I referred to the rumour that the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer would mulct us as motorists even more heavily. As 
we now know, only too well, rumour was right; for he increased the annual 
car licence by 20 per cent. from {12 10s. to £15. In his Budget speech Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd said that this increase would allow him “ to face with greater 
equanimity the steadily increasing burden of expenditure upon roads,” a 
statement that savours of adding insult to injury when one considers that the 
total abstracted from our pockets as motorists is estimated to be over {600 
million in the current financial year, during which the Government expenditure 
on roads will be only £1224 million. 

This sum is about {7 million less than is expected to be received from 
vehicle duties alone, and it is meagre compared with the expenditure necessary 
to bring our road system, neglected by successive Governments for years, 
into line with modern requirements. I do not forget the new motorways— 
built, building or planned—or the various improvements made in existing 
roads such as A.1, but these are little more than a drop in an ocean. 

It sometimes seems to me that other countries are more go-ahead in the 
matter of roads. It happens that a few days before the Budget I journeyed 
from Turin to Milan along the single-carriageway autostrada, and I was 
intrigued to see that this was being converted into dual-carriageway along 
its whole length of 
about 85 miles by 
building another 
carriageway along- 
side it. This is 
quite an under- 
taking as it involves 
lengthening many 
bridges. Italy is also 
pressing on with the 
completion of its 
Autostrada del Sol, 
now open from 
Milan to Bologna 
and Florence, and 
to be continued to 
Rome, Naples and 
Salerno. France, 
too, is building new 
autoroutes and the 
Auto route de 
l'Ouest out of Paris 
now has its counter- 
part in the Auto- 
route du Sud, which 
I know from ex- 
perience has con- 
siderably reduced 
the journey time 
between the city 
and Orly airport, 
and which is to 
be continued to 
Marseilles. As for 
West Germany, at 
the end of this year 
522 miles of motor- 
ways will have been 
completed since 
1955. 

My reason for 
being in Turin was 
to visit the Fiat 
works to see the new 
1300 and 1500 cars. Conjecture about these, which have been known to be 
imminent for some time, had led to the expectation of something unorthodox, 
for the small Fiats have never been slaves to convention. However, the new 
models, which are identical except for cylinder bore, proved to be perfectly 
orthodox medium-sized four-door saloons of classical design but incorporating 
the most modern practice. ; 

Thus the 4-cylinder engines have cast-iron cylinder-blocks but light alloy 
heads with inserted valve seats and machined combustion spaces. Inclined 
overhead valves are pushrod operated and the compression ratio is 8.8 to 1, 
the 1300 having a bore of 72 mm. and a stroke of 79.5 mm. (1295 c.c.) and 
developing 72 b.h.p. at 5400 r.p.m., while the 1500 has a bore of 77 mm. 
(1481 c.c.) and gives 80 b.h.p. The transmission is very modern in having 
synchromesh for all four forward gears, the ratios of which are 4.1, 6.11, 
9.43 and 15.4 to 1, and a two-stage propeller shaft to avoid a tunnel and give 
a flat floor. Other details are independent front suspension by wishbones 
and coil springs, half-elliptic rear springs, anti-roll torsion bars being provided 
at both front and rear, and Girling disc front brakes. 

in appearance the integral steel body follows the present fashion, and has 
slim pillars and quarter panels, while the dual headlamps give it a distinctive 
frontal aspect. It is a roomy four-five-seater and with four up proved 
comfortable as to seating and ride over all types of road surface. The 
springing is soft, but the anti-roll bars effectively prevent undue roll in 
fast cornering. It is quite lively in performance and the manufacturer's 
acceleration figures are from rest to 100 km.p.h. (62.1 m.p.h.) in 21.7 sec. 





NEW AND OLD IN THE DESERT: THE NEW FIAT 1300 SEEN DURING TESTS IN EAST AFRICA. NO PRICE HAS YET BEEN RELEASED, BUT IT 
WILL ALMOST CERTAINLY BE ON AT THE LONDON MOTOR SHOW, AND SHOULD BE AVAILABLE SHORTLY AFTER THAT. COLONEL CLEASE 
ALSO DISCUSSES NEW ROADS IN ITALY AND ELSEWHERE ON THE CONTINENT. 





for the 1300 and in 18.4 sec. for the 1500, with maximum speeds of 87 m.p.h. 
and 93 m.p.h. : 

It is already apparent that when the time comes round for the Motor 
Show there will be several new or improved models on view, both British and 
foreign, and a few days ago Rootes announced the Sunbeam Rapier Series I11A, 
powered by the larger engine of 1592 c.c. used in the Alpine. With an aluminium 
cylinder head, twin carburettors, and a compression ratio of 9.1 to 1 the 
power output is 80.25 b.h.p. at 5100 r.p.m., compared with 78 b.h.p. at 
5400 r.p.m. of the original 1494-c.c. unit. This has naturally improved 
the performance, and a stronger anti-roll bar has enhanced road holding. 

And yesterday Dagenham revealed the latest addition to the Ford range, 
introduced to fill the gap between the Anglia and the Consul. This striking 
new model will shortly be featured as The Car of the Month. 

Another new model should make a strong appeal to long-distance travellers 
such as members of expeditions. This is the latest addition to the Martin 
Walter range of Dormobile caravans, on a long-wheelbase Land-Rover station 
wagon. The term “ motorised caravan ”’ sometimes applied to such vehicles 
suggests an ordinary caravan propelled by something like an outboard motor, 
so would not “ self-propelled caravan ’’ be a more suitable label ? 

The Standing Joint Committee of the R.A.C., A.A. and R.S.A.C., in 
commenting on the 
Road Traffic Bill, 
which at the time 
of writing has been 
given an unopposed 
second reading in 
the House of Lords, 
made the point that 
motorists should no 
longer be regarded 
as a particular 
section of the public, 
because there are 
drivers in most 
families in the 
country, and that 
measures intended 
to be applied to a 
small minority who 
behave _irrespons- 
ibly should not 
unnecessarily or un- 
fairly prejudice the 
interests of the 
public in general. 
But whether the 
provisions of the 
Bill will discourage 
the few without 
hardship to the 
many is by no 
means certain, and 
the Committee 
made many trench- 
ant comments 
which one can only 
hope will be given 
due consideration. 
There have been 
criticisms of the Bill 
to the effect that 
it gives the im- 
pression of having 
been hurriedly put 
together, and one wonders how much of it is based on substantial practical 
experience of road usage and how much on mere theory ? . 

Not only in this country is road safety a pressing problem, and those 
who may be contemplating a Continental tour should remember that in 
France, Italy and Switzerland the police are active in enforcing traffic regula- 
tions generally, not only the various speed limits in built-up areas. In France 
a speed limit of 90 km.p.h. (56 m.p.h.) is applied on some busy main roads at 
weekends and public holidays, and the police can impose an “ on-the-spot ” 
fine for certain offences, including passing over either a single or double 
continuous yellow line. In Italy and Switzerland,,too, continuous road lines 
must not be crossed. " 

It is well, therefore, to know the traffic regulations of countries one is 
visiting, and to these the R.A.C.’s new Continental Handbook is a most 
useful guide. It deals with nineteen European countries and has blossomed 
out into a bright contemporary cover. Its 640 pages are packed with useful 
information, town plans, a 32-page atlas, and details of 5000 hotels, of which 
350 have been appointed after actual inspection. The price of the handbook 
is 6s. 6d., to R.A.C. members and 10s. 6d. to non-members, and it may be 
obtained at any R.A.C. office. 

The A.A. estimates that 200,000 of its members will tour abroad this 
year and to assist them has introduced a series of seven Mini-Guides, which 
cover twenty-four countries. These give a broad outline of the principal 
places of interest, with historical notes, and supplement its Foreign Touring 
Guide to which reference should be made for information about hotels. 
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MARINE POWER... LTD. 
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38 ft. fast diesel cruiser 


CONCESSIONAIRES 
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‘a new conception 


v percraft’ 





MARKET STREET + POOLE « DORSET 
TELEPHONE: POOLE 1730 CABLES: MARPOW, POOLE 





“BROOMWADE” helps to build... 


... the buildings you live and work in 
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New buildings are springing up all 
over the world. “BROOMWADE” 
Compressors are being used in Sydney to 
build the tallest building in Australia. 

London’s giant Shell-Mex Building 
made heavy demands on “BROOM- 
WADE” equipment. 

The vast new Piccadilly, Manchester 
project finds “BROOMWADE” Com- 
pressors again to the fore. 

Building, concrete handling, riveting, 
drilling, hoisting and many other jobs 
all call for compressed air. 

All the world over, as new buildings 
and even new towns take shape, 
“BROOMWADE” Air Compressors 
and Pneumatic Tools carry out import- 
ant duties safely, reliably and efficiently. 


“BROOMWADE” 
Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 


Broom & Wade Ltd., P.O. Box No. 7, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 
Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telex: 83-127 





“BROOMWADE” Type WR 600 
‘Portable Rotary Air Compressor 
delivering 600 c.f.m. of free air at 
100 p.s.i. normal working pressure. 


Write for full details 
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Trustees for settlements 


n i fe ing 
and others responsible or managing 
investment portfolios 


are invited to communicate with 


N. M. Rothschild 
& Sons : 


who are prepared to act as investment advisers 
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ROTHSCHILD EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY 


is available for all executor and trustee services 


Gene 






NEW COURT, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


MANSION HOUSE 4356 
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A very distinguished gin 
in a very distinctive bottle 


So much to see and do. So many opportunities 
for restful repose or gay adventure 
A - « « Just choose what you want from 


PERF ECT %* A year-round sunshine holiday climate. 


* Spectacular scenery—from 11,000 ft. 


ID AY mountain ranges to 
HOL the Highveld’s vast expanses. 


* 1,000 miles of surf-swept sandy beaches. 


AW AITS * Excellent accommodation and 
transport amenities. 
* The world’s most famous game reserves. 
YOU * A warm-hearted, hospitable, 
friendly country. 
IN * All this and much else besides in— 


LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 


Please write, phone or call for further details, 
information and literature to: 

SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION — - . : . = 
70 Piccadilly - London - W1 - Tel: GROsvenor 6235/6 


sername hans OF LONDON GIN 


South African Railways Travel Bureau 
South Africa House - Trafalgar Sa - London WC2 
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17-25... 
with G.C.E.? 


Fly as an officer 
in the R.A.F. 








A few weeks at Initial Training 
School, then an acting Pilot 
Officer flying the Jet Provost... 
advanced training . . . then your 
‘wings’. . . and finally, training 
to fly the aircraft of the Command 
for which you are selected. An 
adventurous, satisfying career 
that can take you all over the 
world... 


If you are fit, between the ages of 
17 and 25, and hold G.C.E. at 
‘O’ level (or equivalent) in five 
acceptable subjects including 
English language and mathe- 
matics, this could be your life as 
an officer flying in the Royal 
Air Force. 


You will be well paid from the 
very beginning of your career. 
As a Flying Officer of 21 you will 
earn {£950 a year. As a Flight 
Lieutenant of 25 drawing full 
allowances you could earn over 
£1,750. 


Length of Service. You may serve 
to the age of 38 or the age of 55. 
Alternatively, you may leave 
after 8 or 12 years. There are a 


to leave after 5 years. All periods 
of service entitle you to a tax-free 
gratuity—from £775 after 5 
years, to £4,000 after 12 years. If 
you retire after 16 years or more, 
you will qualify for a pension 
of at least £455 a year as well 
as a minimum tax-free gratuity 
of £1,365, 


Write for further details, 

giving your date of birth and 
educational qualifications, to: 
Group Captain F. N. Ogle, A.F.C., 
A.F.M., Air Ministry (I.L.N 811), 
Adastral House, London, W.C.1. 


THE FUTURE IS WITH THE R.A.-F. 


><Royal » 
Air Force 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
Suppliers 0” Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. fe 





A crowning 
achievement... 


‘Double Century’ is the sherry 
Some are too 
dry; some too sweet. ‘Double 
Century’ is a Sherry to suit all 
tastes, selected specially to cele- 
brate the 200th birthday of the 


famous house of Pedro Domecq. 


of all sherries. 


Try a bottle or a glass today 








and see if you have ever tasted 


such a lovely wine. 





“ ‘7 
DOUBLE CENTURY 
The Best of all Sherries. 


The finest of Sherries obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


Remembering the delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
. and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 








ag | With her kind 
few commissions that allow you 


HELP US TO HELP 


those who cannot help themselves 


Funds are urgently needed to enable us to continue 
to help our large and ever-increasing family, many 
of whom are elderly and infirm, They rely on us 
for temporary or permanent financial assistance in 
order that they may continue to maintain them- 
selves in their own little homes, for as long as 
health and strength permit. When this is no 
longer possible, as many as can be cared for are 
admitted to the seven nursing and residential 
homes provided by the Association in London, 
and different parts of the country. More homes 
are needed, and will be added as soon as the 
necessary funds are available. 





we show a 
patient who although bedridden for 
seven years always remains cheerful. 


Distressed Gentlefolk's Aid Association 


The General Secretary, Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8 















As feathers at your feet... 


Lightweight teak aniline calf shoe. 
Hardwearing micro soles and heels. 
Unlined, flexible—a comfortable 
long-lasting, comfort—incredible 
lightness . . . from Gieves, 

of course. £5 . 12. 6. 











27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W.1. HYDe Park 2276 
141-142 FENCHURCH STREET LONDON E.C.3. MANsion House 1877 
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PAY LESS FOR 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY 
IN “61—IT'S 
VISIT INDIA YEAR 


INDIA ’61 means luxury air travel at 
new low costs. On domestic air routes 
linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of 
twenty million reliable aircraft miles per 
year offers a 5% concession on selected 
tours. 


INDIA 61 means air-conditioned rail 
travel at new low costs. Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, com- 
bined travel-as-you-like tickets for thirty 
days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA °61 means superb food and 
accommodation at new low costs. The 
Federation of Hotels and Restaurants 
of India offer 5% concessions on normal 
rates. In India, hotels compare favour- 
ably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and 
converted palaces are now available. In 
India the best food (Oriental and Euro- 
pean) is inexpensive. 

INDIA ’61 means big game hunting at 
new low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ 
Association offer a 5%, concession on 
schedule rates. 


INDIA ’61 means front row seats for 
national festivals. Ali State Governments 
and cultural academies will co-operate 
to ensure this. 


MAKE IT 


ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ 
or contact the India Government Tourist Office, 


28 Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1 
Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 


4GIS 6263 
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BERNESE OBERLAND—Switzerland 
Fabulous centre for gaiety and excursions in the Alps. 
Season : April—October 
Casino-Kursaal, swimming pool, yachting, waterski, fishing, tennis, miniature golf. 


All inclusive All inclusive 


rates rates 
Beds Hotels min. 3 days Beds Hotels min, 3 days 
from to from to 
s.Fr.  s.Fr. ‘ s.Fr.  s.Fr. 
425 Victorif-Jungfrau .... vee 33.50 45.50 30 Biren . : : 19.00 26.50 
170 Gd. Hotel Beau-Rivage. oo» 2750 4250 55 Beausite dateinaoose : 19.00 26.50 
See: WIE di casveccesesccncenecese 24.50 36.50 18 Blume ............ 19.00 26.50 
150 Royal-Sc. Georges a, =O: 70 Drei Tannen . 19.00 26.50 
150 Schweizerhof sid ciearlaidetiiniiead 24.50 36.50 80 Hirschen Gnterishen) 19.00 26.50 
80 Carlton . ° : 22.00 32.00 55 Horn ..... . 19.00 26.50 
| CE ES es 722.00 32.00 28 Réssli ... ; 19.00 26.50 
80 Krebs ......... -.-- 2200 32.00 45 Sonne (Matten) . ‘ 19.00 26.50 
110 cesepepete @ and Monopole .. 72.00 32.00 it Adler ....... seal * 18.00 24.00 
60 National . - 22.00 32.00 25 Anker, goldener ont 18.00 24.00 
Be EET pilidasesteniscasesainvensn 20.50 28.50 16 Bahn hol . : 18.00 24.00 
45 Beau-Séjour 20.50 28.50 40 DelaPaix ...................-..-. 18,00 24.00 
80 20.50 286.50 25 Drei Schweizer .. . 18,00 24.00 
60 Bristol-Terminus ( Geral ...... 20.50 28.50 24 Ejintrache “a ; 18.00 24.00 
70 Central .... . 20.50 28.50 SS. GD cececeesae seeveuel 18.00 24.00 
100 Du Nord . 20.50 28.50 32 Harder-Minerva ...... 18.00 24.00 
= Semen . 20.50 28.50 22 Hardermanoili ieecnialaieli 18.00 24.00 
70 Europe 20.50 28.50 40 Helvetia Seonersenss - 18.00 24.00 
70 Gotthard..... 20.50 28.50 ee yam 18.00 24.00 
100 Interlaken 20.50 28.50 35 Krone .... 18.00 24.00 
20.50 28.50 25 Létschberg 18.00 24.00 
50 Neuhaus sraunerees) 20.50 28.50 35 Loéwen....... ; 18.00 24.00 
100 Oberiand.. 20.50 28.50 17 Zum Marktplatz 18.00 24.00 
100 ~~ 20.50 28.50 40 Merkur ... , 18.00 24.00 
60 Splendid ......... 20.50 28.50 31 Rugenpark . centusiccie. nn 
110 Weisses Kreuz .................. 20.50 28.50 24 Ricli (no alcohol) . ast 18.00 24.00 
50 Strand-Motel Neuhaus......... 20.50 28.50 50 Touriste ...... ; veces 18,00 24,00 
7 ET err 19.00 26.50 24 Waldrand eS 
Official Tourist Office, Interlaken. 














Special Offers 


sensational low prices 
direct from German Exporter 
Expiring models Clearance Sale 


Braun Paxitron A 


Electronic Flash Gun, weighs only | kg. 
Maintenance-free N.C. accumulator and 
transistorized automatic operation. 
Built-in charger. 

6 months warranty by ma 

No postage—ONLY oon + 20% 
customs duty 


35 mm Baldamatic | 


with Coten-Snats 1:2.8/45, Synchro 

Compur, B—1/S00th sec., fully 

synchronized flash with built-in self-timer, 
@ meter, range- 

finder with automatic depth-of-focus 

indication, automatic parallax correction, 

quick wind, rewind, double exposure 

prevention, etc. 

| year warranty by maker. 

A precision camera that will excite en! 

No pos INLY €£16/10/0 + 

customs 

De Luxe Ever-Ready Case ap. 








35 mm Braun Paxette 
Electromatic 


Fully automatic, no diaphragm, exposure 
or range setting required. For all films 
approx. 40 ASA. ideal for colour. A 
camera — for care-free 

raphin 
iocdine De Cone Ae oa Case. 


2 
2 eee eee ONLY L18/16/0 + 50% 





ae uty. 


Many other special offers. Request price-list and special offer sheet. 
From my Big Lab Colour & B/W 
Develop colour film 

Large copy, colour 

Individual colour enlargements 
When ordering please give Direct ; 
transparencies 


No C.O.D. 
pe pone 8 days after receipt 
oo oe epoeaas with Westmin- 
colour prints from 
references. from 2/3 
All ase, Same ere subject to 
Purchase 
Top Quality at Lowest Prices 
Color-Grosslabor 
Wiiret. 
ny hm . Request order forms y 


ickest delivery. No postag 
» above £1/0/0. Reversal fi film processing. Diminish- 


2 on orders 


Transparencies from negs. Transparency 
y ~ = Mon Contact strips, etc 
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Now you can measure 
Whyte and Mackays 
lightness! 


If you like your whisky light, there are two possibilities: either 
you know Whyte and Mackays (the lightest Scotch whisky you 
can buy), or you don’t. If you do know it, there are two 
possibilities: you prefer it in singles, or you prefer it in doubles. 
If you prefer singles, then the new measure cap on top of the 
Whyte and Mackay bottle will save you from being scorned as a 
miser. If you prefer doubles, it will save you from bankruptcy. 
Just one more thing. For the benefit of those of you who missed 
it at school, we repeat: Whyte and Mackays is one of the oldest 
proprietary brands, and one of the reasons why so many 
Eminent Victorians were Scots. It is also the lightest, cleanest- 
tasting whisky obtainable today. 
In bottles with the new measure cap, half and quarter pocket 
flasks, and miniatures. 


















WHYTE & MACKAY LIMITED. GLASGOW. 
An Independent Company Established 1844. 






Now—a new golden measure cap ! 
To measure the lightness and delicacy 

of Whyte and Mackays 
you first buy a bottle, 








then use the new 






measure cap we've 






put on top. 








SPECIAL 


Wu: aK Y 


WHISKY 








1ONS OF SALE AND SU! 
ge ES Sa ete 


Y.—This jodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
isposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 


disposed of in a mutilated aot or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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TEA CADDY 
By W. Fawdery 


London 1715 


Weight: 10} ozs. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS : 
2-3 PICKERING ‘PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHltehall 7140 





THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON 


Celebration 


NEWS 


of the First Centenary 
of the Unity of Italy 


TURIN 
May - October 1961 





HISTORICAL EXHIBITION Sites, 
documents and authors of the Unity 
of Italy displayed at Palazzo Carig- 
nano and at the Historical Centre of 
the City. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
EXHIBITION. A hundred years of 
technical and social development: 
conquests and prospects. 


ia 


eF 


EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN 
REGIONS. Tradition and progress in 
the economic and social develop- 
ment of Italy in a hundred years. 
Unitary Pavilion and 19 Regional 
Pavilions. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS: The 
flowers of the world in Turin. 


EXHIBITION OF FASHION STYLES AND CUSTOMS THROUGH HiSTORY 
Marks of epochs and faces of generations 





Monorail Railways @ Funicular from the Exhibition zone to the Europa-Park @ Excursion boats 
on the River Po @ Historical Pageants @ Congresses @ International medico-surgical 


meetings 
of sports 


@ Artistic, Scientific, cultural events 
@ Festivals. 


@ Concerts @ World competitions 





Turin is able to offer generous hospitality to all visitors. 


Information and prospectus: Comitato “ Italia 61 '' Piazza Solferino 11, TORINO - 
Tel. 512.666 - Ente Provinciale del Turismo, Via Roma 226, TORINO - Tel. 153.181- 
53.901 - For Hotel bookings, please apply to all Travel Agents. 
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GRISONS SWITZERLAND 6,000 ft. 


Beach - Fishing - Tennis 
Golf - 


Weisshorn Cable Airway 


Minigolf 


Daily all-inel. 


rates 
Fr. Fr 

Hotels beds min. max. 
Hof Maran Golfhotel 100 24.00 38.00 
Se aivcsasenniee 100 22.00 34.50 
IE ith aids ieeans 90 22.00 34.50 
De icsiscanssesseusn 140 24.00 38.00 
SE ‘sixes cenithannieits 45 18.00 28.00 
Belvedere-Tanneck 65 18.00 28.00 
GOPRIIING sccasesivcce 50 18.00 28.00 
IID ccassseisccenes 50 18.00 28.00 
is ricemumabnisatvess 40 18.00 28.00 
Ea 65 18.00 28.00 
SINNED dncsatoteonsens 40 18.00 28.00 
SNE icedsnbeintstee 30 17.00 25.00 
re 20 17.00 25.00 
Hohe Promenade... 20 17.00 25.00 
Hof Arosa ............ 75 17.00 25.00 
Quellenhof............ 30 17.00 25.00 
ER cconnsivasneied 30 17.00 25.00 
BID vuikciciicoudouns 30 17.00 25.00 
TEED Aanakiiensscces 24 16.00 21.00 
Belmont garni ...... 40 11.00 15.00* 


* Room and breakfast 
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CROWN 
CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 








A wine of charm 


and distinction 





She Tor 
White 





a: | 








(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 






















If unavaitable locally-write to: 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., Forth Street, Edinburgh. 
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Don’t you think 
we ought to be using 


THE 





ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON 
NEWS 


To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your 
message to hundreds of thousands of 
people in high positions at home 
and in every country of the world. 
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INULIN 


YOU can bring joy... 


... to the 3,000 children in the 

40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
depends on voluntary contributions from people 
like you. Please give generously. 
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NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


ll 


Hi iH 








Send your contributions NOW to 
The Principal, 

The Rev. John Waterhouse O.B.E 
Highbury Park, 

London N.5, 


LONDON NEWS 


| 
| 
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L.E.A. 


provides photographs, artwork, and 
colour transparencies for advertising 


commercial and editorial use 


L.E.A. stock many thousands of photographs covering the 
following subjects : Child and Adult studies, Natural History, 
Views, Agriculture, Ballet, Theatre Personalities and Animals. 
L.E.A.: are also agents for leading artists, in specialised 
fields, including G. H. Davis, Dennis Flanders, C. E. 
Turner and Neave Parker, \ } 








H. E. Bates 
his collection of brilliant 
new stories 
NOW SLEEPS THE 
CRIMSON PETAL (15/-) 





Have you yet read the enchanting 

story of a Cornish flower-farm— 

“A Gull on the Roof published 

at 18/- and by Derek Tangye ? 
PA 





Peter Gilman 
his exciting, best-selling 
novel of Hawaii to-day 


DIAMOND 
HEAD (21/-) 





(5) MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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fine city, NORWICH — 


Proud as its citizens are of their unique heritage of charming old buildings handed down 
by former generations, it would be quite wrong to think of Norwich as a city which lives 
solely on its past glories. On the contrary, it is thriving and go-ahead, and many fine modern 
buildings have been erected in post-war years, such as this City College, to which students 
come from all parts of the world. 

The college will be one of the principal meeting places when the British Association holds 
its famous Annual Meeting in Norwich later this year. 

Just as students of many races come to Norwich for their further education so do thousands 
of people overseas look to Norwich for insurance, for the Norwich Union Insurance 
Societies now provide protection in 7o countries throughout the world, 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 


Branches and Agencies throughout the world 





x = If you would like a print of this advertisement, write to the Societies’ Publicity Department at Norwich, NOR 884A, 





